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**One day I dropped 
in at your office.to 
verify what I had 
read. It was true, 
true as preachin’— 
and you don’t tell 
half of it in Print- 
ers’ Ink.’’ 





That was what an old Florida veteran wrote to THE 
RECORD quite recently. We never had but one text: 


The Philadelphia 
RECORD and its 
great circulation 


In MARCH the figures were (to a week ago to-day) : 
197,339 average Daily (25c. a line) 
154,207 average Sunday (20c. a line) 


And there is not an advertiser in THE PHILA- | 
DELPHIA RE CORD who does not believe that this 


THE RECORD 
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ARE YOU ONE 


of the few prominent advertisers not 
represented in the columns of the 


St. Paul Globe 


If you are why not let us give 
you a few details in regard to our 
field? ‘There are 139,626 Demo- 
crats in Minnesota and the G/ode is 
their only daily paper. The Globe 
is the official organ of the Federa- 
tion of Woman’s Clubs. There 
are 10,000 members of organized 
labor in St. Paul and the Globe 
operates the only daily union office. 


22,5009 108'26,000 


DAILY SUNDAY. 


There se other facts we should 
like to tell you. 19,000 thrifty 
farmers are reached with the semi- 
weekly Globe. You can get mail 
orders from them for 70 cents an 
inch for two insertions. 


THE GLOBE CO., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Eastern Representative, * Western Representatives, 
CHAS, H, EDDY, WILLIAMS & LAWRENCE, 

10 Spruce St., HarrY FrRacick, Mgr., 
New York City. 87 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
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CENTRAL AND SOUTH 
AMERICA. 


By Lewis Garrison. 


I have just returned from a trip 
round the Pacific Ocea, across the 
Isthmus of Panama to New York. 
Newspapers, advertisers and mode 
of advertising in these different 
countries interested me. Spanish 
is the language spoken, and while 
I found some newspapers printed 
partly in English or French, Span- 
ish papers were in the majority. 

Mazatlan was the first port at 
which we stopped in Mexico. This 
is the largest city in Mexico on 
the Pacific Coast and contains 
about 80,000 inhabitants. I found 
one newspaper published in Ma- 
zatlan; if there are others they 
were not in evidence. I found 
Cyrus Noble Whisky advertised by 
large posters hung in hotels, bar 
rooms and other public places. 
They contained the pictures of a 
soldier boy and words printed in 
Spanish. The Smith Premier 
typewriter people sent a salesman 
down to these countries a time ago 
and everywhere I find (printed in 
English) their advertising litera- 
ture. Mother Seigel Syrup, of 
London, is put before the people 
of these countries by little book- 
lets, printed in a rough manner 
and containing interesting stories 
of people being snatched from the 
grave by this remedy. This, I 
think, does effective work among 
the slow moving Mexicans. My 
first sight of the booklets was in 
a barber shop, while the native 
barber was using it to clean his 
razor. Everywhere I saw the lit- 
tle tin signs in Spanish of the 
Singer Sewing Machine, telling 
that it was the best machine in the 
world. These sewing machines 
have a wonderful sale in Spanish 
America, a sewing machine in the 
home being a mark of wealth and 
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stability. In the smaller homes of 
the poorer classes I saw through 
the open doors a small hand sew- 
ing machine. The Eastman Ko- 
dak people are represented here 
and also Columbia Bicycles. An- 
heuser-Busch beer is for sale and 
I saw their advertising posters. 
The Germans are represented in 
all these countries in great num- 
bers. There is an enormous 
amount of German capital invested 
in both business and plantations. 
Nearly all of them talk four lan- 
guages, English, German, French 
and Spanish. They make a great 
success in business for the reason 
that they bring the customs of their 
country with them. In the mat- 
ter of credit they give retail mer- 
chants from four to six months, 
simply adding interest to the cost 
of goods. As their representative 
is on the ground a careful watch 
can be kept on the doings of firms. 
There are stores in these places 
with, principally German or French 
goods,’ Like in the States, many 
stores place goods in the small 
show- windows with price tickets 
on them. I found no other adver- 
tising done except large painted 
signs over the entrance to stores. 
In Guatemala City, the capital 
of Guatemala, is a small, five-col- 
umn daily paper, published half in 
English and half in Spanish. It 
contains telegraphic news, a few 
locals, and letters on different sub- 
jects addressed “To the Editor.” 
There are no “sandwich men” nor 
any of the other signs of civilized 
life. The merchants do a certain 
amount of business and are satis- 
fied. It is the old cry of every- 
body knowing them and that they 
do not need to advertise. In many 
of these cities, as in Guatemala, 
there ‘are street cars, although 
small. They do not carry ads 
either inside or out. I should like 
to see the look of the good people 
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with their cars decorated like those 
of San Francisco. The people of 
these countries have fetes or relig- 
ious feast days in which they 
gather in the towns from all 
around the country. In front of 
the great cathedrals the merchants 
open up business on. these occa- 
sions in little spaces covered over 
with canvas. In Guatemala City 
there is also a publication in Span- 
ish called El Liberal. It is an 
organ of the Government, but con- 
tains many advertisements. 
Panama, on the Isthmus, is the 
most Americanized city in the 
south. There is a paper published 
daily and Sunday and called the 
Star and Herald, whose editor is 
J. Gabriel Duque. It is the size 
of the old fashioned blanket sheets 
and contains four pages. One 
whole side is printed in English, a 
half page is printed in French and 
the balance devoted to Spanish. 
The best thing of this paper is 
that it has no editorials or com- 
ments. It gives the telegraphic 
news and local events and when 
the late American papers arrive 
there are extracts from them of 
the latest news. All cable dis- 
patches are received via Galveston 
and are very full, especially events 
like the Anglo-Boer war. The 
New York Herald correspondent 
furnishes this paper w.th news oc- 
casionally from South American 
points. In looking over the paper 
one sees the well-known plates of 
Cuticura, Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 
Scott’s Emulsion, Pabst Beer, 
Montgomery Ward & Co., Hobbs 
Medicine Co., and an American 
doctor doing the blood and thunder 
advertising of traveling fellows of 
his ilk. The subscription price of 
the Star and Herald is $2 per 
month and 10 cents per copy. Of 
course, this means money of the 
United States of Colombia, which 
is about a third of the value of 
American money. El Mercurio is 
a small paper published in Panama 
in the Spanish language solely. 
At Colon is published the Colon 
Telegram, which contains only 
about two and a half columns of 
news. The rest of the four 
small pages is plate matter 
from the United States and 
In many 
circulated 


advertisement electros. 
of 


these papers 





throughout Spanish America the 
ads of American advertisers are 
set in English—utterly valueless. 
Many of the ads so sent out in 
plates are not printed well and 
thus cannot be read even though 
a Spanish-speaking person should 
go to the trouble of having it trans- 
lated. 

In this part of the world the 
newspapers are restricted from 
publishing news of the Govern- 
ment, even though many of them 
are republics. The officials say 
this is necessary to keep lies about 
the Government free from circula- 
tion and thus rousing up the peo- 
ple. When a scrap of ne ws is pub- 
lished it is always given “By Per- 
mission.” There is no freedom of 
the press. When the Government 
of the United States of Colombia 
has announcements to make, reso- 
lutions, etc., it issues a “Boletin 
Official” as large as a one-sheet 
poster, and these are posted every- 
where on the walls. In this man- 
ner the news of the revolution at 
present going on in Colombia is 
presented to the people. 

I do not think Spanish America 
offers a lucrative field for the 
American advertiser. The people 
are so different from Americans. 
The language has to be studied as 
well as ways and customs. The 
countries are unstable in govern- 
ment and finance. Money fluctu- 
ates to an alarming extent. In 
Guatemala, for instance, for a $5 
gold piece you get $33.75 of Gua- 
temala paper money. This would 
put the price of a 50-cent article 
in the States at $3.50 in Guate- 
mala. In Mexico, Salvador, Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica and 
Colombia, the exchange is from 
one to one and a half per cent; 
even at this rate it makes a 25-cent 
article worth 60 cents here. The 
people work for 50 cents to 8c 
cents per day of this cheap money. 
Thus the field is limited, even with 
the large population. 

BENIGHTED MEXICO. 

Mexico may be behind in some things, 
but she has some unique laws relating 
to patent medicines. Dr. Walker Ellis 
says that in Mexico if a_baldheaded 
man buys a bottle of hair oil on which 
there is a label stating that the prepa- 
ration will restore hair on a bald head, 
if it fails to accomplish the job he 


can have the seller arrested and thrown 
into jail.—National Advertiser, 
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RELIGIOUS ADVERTISING. 


In view of the “advertising” that 
many churches are doing, and the 
approval such a course usually in- 
spires, the following article from 
the New York Evening Post of 
February 17th, taking an opposite 
view, will prove interesting: 

No one who watches the efforts, 
now so frequent, to apply “busi- 
ness methods” to the work of the 
church can fail to notice the strik- 
ing limitations which someofthese 
methods develop. Take, for ex- 
ample the matter of advertising. 
Everybody knows how much all 
forms of business owe to skiliful 
advertisement. Stores of ingen- 
uity and sums of money are ex- 
pended, nowadays, after a good 
product has been turned out, in 
commending it to the public. The 
business man of the present day 
thinks it necessary to keep himself 
and wares constantly before the 
people, in order to do any business 
at all. This has become the char- 
acteristic method of business. 

When we come to apply this 
advertising principle to thechurch, 
however, it speedily shows seri- 
ous limitations. Not, of course, 
that the method has not been ex- 
tensively tried. We are all fa- 
miliar with the devices resorted 
to by the Salvation Army to at- 
tract popular attention, and al- 
though the application in this case 
is perhaps, an extreme one, it is, 
after all, only the application of 
a common secular practice to the 
salvation of souls. A great many 
churches, both metropolitan and 
rural, seem now to feel it neces- 
sary to come out and announce 
themselves and their advantages, 
in a more or less conspicuous way. 
They advertise their services at 
length in the newspapers, or on 
colored bulletins prominently dis- 
played about the church building. 
Ministers vie with each other in 
the striking phraseology of their 
topics for discourse, and see to it 
that we know of them duly in ad- 

vance. The musical programme 
becomes a sort of sacred concert 


—also duly heralded—in which 


cornet solos, violin obligatos and 
harp accompaniments take leading 
parts. There are popular lectures, 
and picnics, and excursions, and 


shows, all adduced as proofs of 
the church’s social activity and 
all widely advertised. In those 
churches which have sought par- 
ticularly to reach “the masses” the 
advertising business has some- 
times been carried to a point well 
fitted to arouse the envy of the 
proprietor of a bargain store. It 
is as though religion had become 
a commodity, to be spread abroad 
in the community by means of any 
device which would show the pub- 
lic what it was like and where it 
could be had. 

Yet it still remains to show that 
resort to this wordly practice has 
contributed to the success of the 
church. Indeed, there is good 
reason for thinking that it has 
often distinctly injured the church. 
It may be “good business” in the 
popular phrase, but it is pretty 
certain, sooner or later, to strike 
thoughtful people as inappropri- 
ate. We cannot ignore a certain 
incongruity about it. The prac- 
tical results, too, are disappoint- 
ing. One but appeals to common 
observation in saying that, with 
scarcely an exception, the churches 
which have advertised themselves 
the most have accomplished, 
whether in the social or in the 
spiritual field, the least. Hardly 
one of them occupies, in any com- 
munitv. a position of the first im- 
portance. There may be crowded 
pews, large collections and _ the 
bustle and hum of great external 
activity, but the results, in the 
shape of tangible good accom- 
plished, somehow fail to corre- 
spond. Of those who go to scoff 
a surprisingly small number re- 
main to pray. Possibly we are too 
much bound by tradition in such 
matters. Possibly there is in the 
average man something of aristo- 
cratic or professional pride which 
makes the advertisement of relig- 
ious things seem unfit. But, 
whatever the cause,experience has 
thus far failed to show that right- 
eousness can be made to spread 
in the earth by the adoption of 
this kind of business device. 

The reason is not, we think, far 
to seek. However successful the 
church has at any time been, it 
has alwavs been in danger of for- 
getting that its power lies in its 
gentle persuasiveness, its ability 
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to win support by appeal to the 
hearts and minds of men. What- 
ever else religion may or may not 
be, the concensus of reverent 
opinion unquestionably is that it 
is not a commodity, to be hawked 
noisily about the streets, or 
thrust into men’s faces at every 
turn. The acceptance of it is not 
to be urged in the same way that 


one is urged to buy a suit of 
clothes or a chean book. Its ap- 
peal lies, rather, in the inherent 


attractiveness of the thing itself. 
Its success is in the soundness 
of the truth which it teaches. The 
process is, undoubtedly. a slow 
one. The sneer of the “practical 
man” and the desire to make a 
stir in the world will doubtless 
continue to urge ministers and 
churches to thrust themselves be- 
fore the public eye, albeit with the 
sincere hope that thereby they 
may save some. But the great 
work of the church in the regen- 
eration of men goes on now, as 
it has alwavs, in a more dignified 
and unostentatious course. 

Any one who thinks that, in re- 
ligion, advertising “pays,” cannot 
do better than to examine, in any 
community, the careers of 
churches which make the most of 
it. It will be pretty certain to ap- 
pear, as the result of such inquiry, 
that, irrespective of form or creed, 
the spirit of the Lord is not in 
the wind, nor yet in the earth- 
quake, nor yet in the fire, but in 
the still, small voice. 


= —————E 
PASSING OF LOCAL WEEKLY. 


The editor of a young daily paper in 
Massachusetts makes the following 
doleful prediction: 

The weekly paper will soon become a 
thing of the past. Its days are num- 
bered; just so surely as the stage coach 
was superseded by the railroad train, 
the weekly paper will be superseded by 
the daily. The time has passed when 
people are willing to wait a week for 
their local news. They now demand it 
daily, and fresh at that. Like the old 
stage coach, the weekly will be found 
for some time yet, back in the country, 
but there is no place for it in the 
larger communities. This the publish- 
ers recognize, and many of them have 
read the handwriting on the wall, and 
transformed their weeklies into dailies. 
Many _ publishers, however, through 
lack of enterprise, wait until it is too 
late, and then set up a cry when some 
one with a little energy starts up a 
daily under their noses, and act pretty 


much the way the old farmers did when 
they saw the first railroad train rushing 
across their 


Michigan Bulletin. 


lands. - 
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Success Succeeds 


Because itis Growth 
We hear a little popular 


grumbling now and then 
concerning the ultra suc- 
cess of this or that big 
mercantile concern or en- 
terprise, but the grand 
philosophy of such _ con- 
scientious and _ far-sighted 
observers as Hon. Thomas 
B. Reed (see THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post of Feb- 
ruary 10, article on Mon- 
opolies) recognizes no 


permanent menace in great 
business successes or large 
financial combinations, be- 
cause of resistless natural 
laws which ever set things 
right. 


The simple truth is that 
only what is best can long 
prevail; only what is really 
cheapest drive other 
things out of the market 
and keep them out. 


can 


We are surrounded by 
growth, not by tyranny. 
The advertising medium 


producing paying results is 
one that grows, because of 
editorial management 
than by premium 
and keeps __its 

columns clean. 


its 
rather 
schemes, 

advertising 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING CO, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
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AN ADVISER OF PUBLISH- 


In the National Advertiser of 
March 2ist the following inter- 
esting epigrammatic statements are 
made by a writer who is so 
ashamed of his name that he calls 
himself “Adam Fakir.” He calls 

‘Advice to Publishers” : 

If it will help your business to tell 
your circulation, tell it. If it will harm 
it, don’t tell it. 

Circulations go by comparison 

But because it is to your interest to 
tell your circulation, is no reason why 
your neighbor should disclose his. 

There are different ways of measur- 
ing advertising values. 

For a paper that has circulation, cir- 
culation should be the standard of value. 
For one that hasn’t circulation, then 
= ility, standing and influence should 
be the standard. 

Four-fifths of the advertisers in the 
country do not buy circulation, and 
of those that do, most of them won’t 
pay for it. 

Four-fifths of the papers do not sell 
circulation and wouldn't if they could. 
Circulation does not govern price. 

The circulations of ninety-nine pa- 
pers in one hundred are discounted by 
the advertiser. If you prove to him 
you have more circulation than he cred- 
its you with, he will not pay more. 

Even when you have circulation and 
are willing to tell it, half the advertisers 
won't listen to you, and the other half 
won't believe you, 

d respects three-fourths of the pa- 
pers in the country, better rates and 
more business can be secured where 
facts as to circulation are withheld. 

The question is not whether the ad- 
vertiser should know actual circulations, 
but whether it is to the interests of the 
papers to tell their circulz ations. 

here are a dozen different kinds of 
circulation. There are even many kinds 
of net paid circulations. 

There are many ways of showing and 
proving circulation. There are many 
ways of investigating circulations and 
many different kinds of men to do it. 

Results and circulations do not go 
hand in hand. 

If advertisers — know circulation, 
let them know it, but don’t tell them. 

If compelled to tell your circulation 











in order to secure a contract, tell the 
truth and stick to it. 

the exact circulation of every pa- 
per in the country were truthfully 
known, advertising would not pay any 
bettter than it does now, and advertis- 
ers would not know any more about 
circulation than they do now. 

The fact is the circulation of every 
paper in the country is truthfully 
known, but only to the publisher and 
to old man Rowell’s confidential infor- 
mation bureau. 

ou can get more business by tellin~ 
the truth about your competitor’s cir 
culation than by telling it about you 
own, 
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ONE VIEW. 

In the last issue of some of the lead- 
ing magazines appears an advertisement 
of a Cincinnati bath cabinet concern 
in which are reproduced the cuts shown 
in the advertisements of four other sim- 
ilar concerns. The words “Not ours” 
are under each of these four cuts and 
the purchaser is cautioned to beware 
of imitations and not to buy inferior 
cabinets at higher prices. The adver- 
tisement of one of the comnetitive con- 
cerns appears on the opposite page and 
contains the identical illustration repro- 
duced in the ad referred to. We under- 
stand that at least two of these four 
advertisers whose products are thus di- 
rectly attacked, have refused to pay 
for their advertisements in the mediums 
which have accepted the offensive ad. 
It is rather surprising to us that any 
publication should accept an advertise- 
ment which attempts he thus directly 
destroy the effects of a competitor’s ad- 
vertising. We doubt if such advertising 
reflects any credit upon the concern 
which uses it, but if advertisers will 
persist in adopting such methods the 
publisher should certainly protect his 
other customers by refusing to allow 
it to appear in his pages.—Advertising 
Experience. 








cnnnnaeniiiipipeania 
MEDICAL SAMPLES. 

Medical samples are 6f great help in 
making a remedy known. Their dis- 
tribution inspires confidence, as people 
are led to believe that the manufact- 
urers would not give samples away if 
they were not convinced of the bene- 
ficial effect of their remedies—but the 
safest way to reach those for whom 
such samples are intended is by mail 
Vail Order Journal. 


" 
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Try a want ad in 


THE 


INDIANAPOLIS PRESS 





PERRY LUKE NS, JR. oS Tribute Bullding, New York, 
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ADVERTISING MATTER IN 
PERSONAL LETTERS. 


By Taylor Z. Richey. 


It is often asserted that in order 
to obtain the best possible results, 
advertisers, in replying to corre- 
spondence, should include printed 
matter in each and every letter 
mailed, this printed matter to be 
descriptive of articles other than 
those concerning which specific 
inquiry is made. While this is 
generally admitted to be the “‘cor- 
rect thing,” it would seem that 
in some instances at least it is a 
very poor policy. 

When a person makes inquiry 
about a certain article, usually he 
is interested in none but the article 
inquired for. A man enters a 
store to buy a pair of shoes. Sup- 
pose the salesman tried to sell this 
person half a dozen different arti- 
cles before he showed him the on- 
ly thing he really wanted—shoes. 
What effect do you think ‘this 
would have on the _ salesman’s 
chance to sell to this particular 
person? Undoubtedly it would 
lessen his chance of making a sale. 
No merchant would employ a 
salesman who practiced such 
methods; and yet when it comes 
to answering inquiries by mail, the 
advertiser is not content unless he 
gets his two cents’ worth every 
time. A man writes to a mail- 
order house, asking specific ques- 
tions concerning a certa‘n article. 
In due time the reply comes. He 
tears off the end of the envelope 
and pulls out something. It 
proves to be a circular describing 
an article that does not_ interest 
him. He is annoyed. He tries 
again with the same result. He 


may extract four or five circulars 
rom the envelope before he 
reaches the personal communica- 
tion, and by this time the annoy- 
ance occasioned by examining 
matter that does not interest him 
may have been sufficient to preju- 
dice him against the advertiser. 

There’s a great deal said about 
concentration in advertising. What 
is said refers mostly to newspa- 
per advertising, but it would 
seem that concentration in adver- 
tising should apply as strongly to 
“ . ” ° rT 

following up” replies. When- 
ever a person replies to newspa- 
per advertising by asking for spe- 
cific information the natural pre- 
sumption is that when the infor- 
mation asked for is satisfactorily 
given a sale will result. This be- 
ing true, the advertiser should 
concentrate all his efforts on sell- 
ing the article about which in- 
quiry is made, rather than scatter 
his fire by trying to sell a dozen 
articles that do ) not interest. 

ONE Mz AN’ S PLAINT. 

An advertiser who has had some most 
discouraging experiences in trying to 
get good effects from his half-tones in 
magazines expressed the opinion the 
other day that unless publishers could 
devise some means for improving their 
press work so as to give better results 
from half-tone illustrations, many ad- 
vertisers would stop spending money for 
expensive plates and adopt pure type 
advertisements. He said that the at- 
tractiveness of the advertising pages of 
the magazines depended upon the illus- 
trations used by the advertisers, and if 
these illustrations were abandoned the 
advertising pages would become so un- 
attractive that magazine readers would 
not give them the attention that they 
now receive, and as a consequence mag- 
would become less 


azine advertising 

profitable and would consequently be 
very much decreased, which would, of 
course, result _in loss to the publisher.— 


Advertising Experience. 











t this Office 


The Geo. P. Rowell Advertising Agency keeps on file the 
leading Daily and Weekly Papers and Monthly 
zines ; is authorized to Receive 
ments at the same rate demanded by the publishers, and 
is at all times ready to exhibit copies and quote prices. 


10 Spruce St., New York, 


Maga- 
and Forward Advertise- 
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TRADE INTERESTS AND 
MANUFACTURES. 


From a complete classification of 
all accorded a circulation in ex- 
cess of 1,000, as shown in the 
American Newspaper Directory 
for March, 1900, PRINTERS’ INK 
gives below the one or more pub- 
lications of largest issue published 
in the interest of each trade or 
industry named, omitting such as 
have no representative accorded in 
actual figures, upon publishers’ 
yearly statement, an average of 
2,500 copies or more. Publications 
credited with a circulation of more 
than 1,000 are alone referred to. 
BOOKS, a AND PERIODI- 


The W wiiduemea, (D. C.) Path- 
finder leads, w:th average issue in 
1899 of 27,007, and PRINTERS’ 
INk’s average for same time was 
23,008. The New York Bookman 
reports an average of 17,687, and 
the Typographical Journal, semi- 
monthly, of Indianapolis, from an 
average in 1898 of 19,605 gets an 
estimate exceeding 12,500 in 1899. 
BREWING, BOTTLING, LIQUORS AND 

WINE. 

The San Francisco Hotel Ga- 
sette, weekly average issue 5,200, 
appears to lead in circulation. The 
New York American Carbonator's 
monthly average in 1898 was 2,000. 

BRICK, CLAY AND STONE. 

The Boston Brickbuilder’s 
monthly average of 5,300 in 1808 
seems to place it in the lead, but 
its 1899 estimate only exceeds 
2,250. BUILDING LOAN. 

The Chicago American Building 
Association News, monthly, re- 
ports an actual average issue in 
1899 of 42,000 and the Cincinnati 
American Building Association 
News, which appears to have never 
furnished a satisfactory circula- 
tion report, gets credit for an esti- 
mated issue exceeding 7,500. 

CARRIAGES, 

The New York Blacksmith and 
Wheelwright’s monthly average in 
1899 was 8,666 and the Philadel- 
phia Varnish’s in 1898 was 4,000. 
The Cincinnati Spokesman appears 
now entitled to second place from 
circulation standpoint. 

CLOTHING, FURNISHING — GOODS, 

TAILORING AND LADIES’ WEAR. 

The New York Sartorial Art 


Journal, monthly, with average in 
1899 of 10,245, comes first and 
then the Chicago Western Milli- 
ner, monthly, with 6,308. Next in 
order is New York American 
Tailor and Cutter, monthly, 6,183; 
American Clothier, monthly, 5,787, 
and Chicago Storey’s Quarterly, 
3,500. 
COAL, GAS AND PETROLEUM. 

Chicago Black Diamond, week- 
ly, with an average issue of 6,802 
in 1899, comes first in order, and 
then New York Water and Gas 
Review, monthly, with 4,000 aver- 
age in 1898—estimated to exceed 
2,250 in 1899. 

COMMERCE AND FINANCE, 

Printers’ INK is inclined to be- 
lieve that daily newspapers have 
encroached largely upon this field 
and that its class journals, so call- 
ed, become of less importance 
year by year. Four, however, get 
credit for actual average issues of 
10,000 or more copies. They are 
New York JAlerc antile Adjuster, 
monthly, average issue of 11,916 
in 1899; Money, monthly, 20,000 
for year ending in April, 1898, es- 
timate exceeds 12,500 in 1899; Cin- 
cinnati Southern Trade Record,bi- 
weekly, 23,690 for year ending Oc- 
tober, 1899, and New York Lie- 
bers’ Manual, quarterly, 25,000 in 
1899. 

The American Banker, weekly, 
of New York, should be mentioned 
because of its superior merits 
coupled with an average issue in 
1898 of 9,188, estimated issue in 
1899 still exceeds 7,500; El Com- 
ercio, monthly, New York, report- 
ed an average in 1899 of 6,333, 
and Cincinnati National Industrial 
Review an average of 5,000. Mod- 
ern Mexico, monthly, of St. Louis, 
had an average issue in 1899 of 
9,166. 

CULINARY AND CATERING. 

The Boston Cooking School 
Magazine, bi-monthly, leads, with 
an average of 14,083 in 1899, and 
Philadelphia Table Talk, monthly, 
comes next, with an estimated is- 
sue in 1899 exceeding 12,500, al- 
though it has furnished no state- 
ment in detail for the past ten 
years, a fact that should satisfy 
carping critics that the Directory 
editor can at times accord very 
liberal figures on small provoca- 
tion. 
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DETECTIVE AND POLICE SERVICE. 
The Indianapolis National De- 
tective, monthly, from 5,000 in 


1894 p Moore: a steady growth to 
13,229 in 1898 and gets exceeding 
7,500 in 1899. The Chicago De- 
tective’s monthly average in 18908 
was 5,191, with exceeding 4,000 
in 1899. 

DISTRIBUTING. 

The Philadelphia Sun, monthly, 
has not been heard from intelli- 
gibly since 1897, when it reported 
an average of 31,405. Its esti- 
mated issue in 1899 exceeds 17,- 
500, which is probably liberal if 
not excessive. 

DRUGS, CHEMICALS, PHARMACY, ETC. 

Two publications only get credit 
for issues of over 10,000 copies. 
The Philadelphia National Bar- 
ber and.Druggists’ Gazette, month- 
ly, in its dual relationship, leads, 
with an average of 24,458 for year 
ending October, 1899. The De- 
troit Retail Druggist, monthly, 
from 11,333 in 1897 rose to an av- 
erage of 17,425 in 1898 and goes 
down to exceeding 12,500 in 1899. 


The New York Practical Drug- 
gist, monthly, reported an average 
of 12,833 in 1897, but there has 


been a failure since to furnish in- 
formation; perhaps the present 
estimate—exceeding 7,500—may, 
under the circumstances, be too 
high. The Chicago J/Vestern 
Druggist, monthly, is a_ similar 
case. Its last report was 12,705 
in 1897 and its present estimate 
exceeds 7,500. The New York 
Pharmaceutical Era, weekly, prob- 
ably has the lead in pharmacy, al- 
though it appears to have never 
made for the Directory a circula- 
tion report. Reviewing the best 
obtainable information since 1894, 
it may be entitled to the estimated 
rating last accorded in 1899, ex- 
ceeding 4,000. The St. Louis Na- 
tional Druggist, monthly, showed 
an average of 7,550 in 1899 and 
the Philadelphia Retrospect of 
Medicine an average of 5,000. 


DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, NOTIONS, 
ETC. 

The New York Dry Goods 

Economist, weekly, reported its 


smallest edition in 1898 as 7,600, 
and if this holds good for 1899 it 
seems entitled to largest issue in 
this class. 
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ELECTRICITY. 

The New York American Elec- 
trician, monthly, leads with an 
average of 14,750 for year ending 
June, 1899, and the San Francisco 
Mining and Engineering Review's 
monthly average in 1899 was 4,333 

—an increase from 2,008 in 1808. 

ENGINEERING AND MINING. 

This list includes publications of 
more than ordinary merit. In cir- 
culation Chicago National Engi- 
necr, monthly, had an average 
in 1899 of 19,472. Perhaps New 
York Power, monthly, which re- 
ported an average in 1898 of 28,- 
855, should come next; its 1899 
estimate exceeds 20,000. Then fol- 
lows the New York Steam Engi- 
neering, monthly, with an average 


during 1899 exceeding 17,500. 
Locomotive Engineering, month- 
ly, New York, gets credit for 
an estimated issue in 1899 
exceeding 17,500, but as_ the 
actual average in 1896 was less 
than 23,000 and there has since 
been a failure to report, perhaps 


the present figures ought to be re- 
duced. Mention should be made 
of San Francisco Mining and En- 
gineering Review, monthly, with 
average of 4,333 in 1899; Chicago 
Black Diamond, weekly, 6,802 in 
1899; New York Engineering 
News, weekly, with 8,270 for year 
ending October, 1899, and Scran- 
ton (Pa.) Mines and Minerals, 
monthly, average 8,030. 
EX PORTING. 

El Comercio, monthly, New 
York, reports an average in 1899 
of 6,333. 

FAIRS AND EXPOSITIONS. 

The Cincinnati Bill Board, 
monthly, for year ending June, 
1899, reported average issue of 
10,308. 

FASHIONS. 

Most publications in this class 
are noticeable for receiving what 
appears to be a high estimated 

circulation rating and for a pretty 


general failure to furnish state- 
ments of actual average issues. 
Possibly the formeraccounts forthe 
latter. Popular Fashions, month- 
lv, New York, shows an average 
during 1899 of 257,961. The writ- 


er does not remember ever having 
seen a copy of it. The New York 
Delineator, monthly, reported its 
smallest issue in 1894 at 500,000 
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and has seemed content with these 
figures ever since, but great 
changes take place in even less 
than six years. It is now rated 

“A”—exceeding 75,000. Strange 
to say, the impression prevails 
that it still sells a quarter of a 
million copies or even more. Gei- 
tlewoman, monthly, New York, 
gets an estimated issue exceeding 
40,000. It also has sometimes been 
said to print half a million copies. 
Harper’s Bazar, American Queen 
and Woman at Home, all New 
York, are rated C—estimated to 
exceed 20,000. Not one of the lot 
furnishes a late report and some 
in the lot have never furnished 
one. Elite Styles, New York, 
shows an average of 47,166 during 
1899. In the Directory page of ex- 
planations of symbols is given the 
mark ! !, which is said to indicate 
that the advertiser should make 
himself well acquainted with the 
merits of the paper so marked be- 
fore consenting to pay money for 
its advertising space. Perhaps no 
class of papers merits this mark 
as a class so much as the fashion 
papers. 

FURNITURE, CARPETS, UPHOLSTERY 
AND CABINET MAKING. 

The St. Louis Furniture News 
appears, from an average of 4,000 
in 1899, entitled to stand first in 
circulation. 

GROCERIES, CONFECTIONERY, PROVIS- 
IONS AND SEA FOOD. 

The Butchers’ and Packers’ 
Magazine of St. Louis, already 
mentioned in previous lists, again 
appears with estimated issue of 
40,000 or more, and the Kansas 
City Packer is next in order, with 
exceeding 17,500. Perhaps the 
Grocery World.of Philadelphia 
may be named as the leading gro- 
cers’ journal from an average of 
8.856 in 1897 and estimate exceed- 
ing 4,000 in 1899. The Philadel- 
phia Confectioners’ Journal's av- 
erage in 1899 was 5,060. 
HARDWARE, CROCKERY, GLASSWARE 

AND HOUSEFURNISHING. 

The Hardware Dealers’ Maga- 
zine, New York, for 1899, shows 
an average of 11,036, Farm Imple- 
ment News, weekly, Chicago, re- 
ported 10,356 in 18098 and _ gets 
exceeding 7,500 in 1899. 

HATS, CAPS AND FUR. 


The New York American Hat- 


ter’s monthly average in 1898 was 

2,460, in 1899 its estimate exceeds 

1,000. The New York Clothier 

and Furnisher, monthly, from an 

average of 3,584 in 1896, has gone 

down to exceeding 2,250 in 1899. 
HOTELS. 

The San Francisco Hotel Ga- 
sette, weekly, with average issuc 
of 5,200 in 1899, appears to lead. 

INSURANCE, 

The Lincoln (Neb.) Mutual /n- 
surance Journal, monthly, from an 
average of 1,850 in 1896 has reach- 
ed 20,458 for year ending October, 
1899. The Columbus (Ohio) 
American Insurance Journal's 
monthly average in 1899 was 7,433. 

INVENTIONS AND PATENTS. 

Baltimore Patent Record, 
monthly, for year ending March, 
1899, showed an average issue of 
47.916. The New York Scientific 
American must, however, as stated 
under previous division, be con- 
sidered an important factor in 
this class, although there appears 
no likelihood that its publishers 
will ever make known its exact 
circulation. Meanwhile the esti- 
mated issue remains at exceeding 
20,000. 

JEWELRY, WATCHMAKING AND 

OPTICS. 

The Philadelphia Keystone, 
monthly, reported an average of 
12,500 in 1897. It looks like a 
prosperous journal, probably en- 
titled to present estimate exceed- 
ing 7,500. Perhaps the Chicago 
American Jeweler, which shows 
an up-to date average of 5,000, is 
entitled t first rank. 

LAUNDRYING. 

Both the Chicago Laundry Jour- 
nal, semi-monthly, and Cincinnati 
Starch Room, monthly, get cred't 
for estmated issues exceeding 
2,250; these figures are probably 
about right. 

LEATHER, BOOTS AND SHOES, 

TRUNKS, ETC. 

The Chicago National Harness 
Review, monthly, leads, with an 
average issue in 1899 of 6,080; the 
New York Shoe Retailer, monthly, 
follows close behind with 6,000; 
then comes the St. Paul North- 
western Shoe and Leather Journal, 
monthly, 5,612, and last, but by no 
means least, the New York Shoe 
and Leather Reporter, weekly, 
with 4,200. This paper is perhaps 
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better known than any other of its 
class and carries most weight. 
LUMBER. 

The New York Lumber Trade 
Journal, semi-monthly, reports an 
average of 2,103 dur:ng 1899, and 
the Chicago Hardwood Record, 
bi-weekly, 2,435 during same pe- 
riod. But the Radford Review, 
monthly, of Chicago, which re- 
ported an average in 1898 of 8,700 
copies and exceeds 4,000 in 1899, 
appears to lead in circulation. 

MARITIME. 

The New York Rudder’s month- 
ly average in 1899 was 11,458, an 
increase from 4,000 in 1895,and Ma- 
rine Engineering’s monthly average 
in 1899 was 5,583; the Cleveland 
(O.) Marine Record,weekly,in 1898 
and 1899 asserted its issues to have 
been not less than 6,500, but the 
accuracy of these figures has been 
questioned by persons who claim 
to have facilities for knowing the 
facts. 

MERCANTILE AND MANUFACTURING. 

Three publications in this class 
get credit for actual issues of 10,- 
000 or more copies. To the De- 
troit Bookkeeper, as already noted, 
is given an estimated rating based 
on publisher’s report which exceeds 
40,000 and seems too high. The 
Mercantile Adjuster, monthly, of 
New York, for year end:ng No- 
vember, 1899, showed an average 
of 11,916—an increase from 7,875 
in 1895, and the Chicago Associ- 
ated Merchants’ Journal, monthly, 
an average in 1899 of 11,666. 
METALS, MECHANICS, IMPLEMENTS 

AND MACHINERY. 

The Scientific American, esti- 
mated issue exceeding 20,000, prob- 
ably stands at the head, although 
Science and Industry, monthly, of 
Scranton, Pa., shows for year end- 
ing February, 1900, an average of 
20,833. New York American Ma- 
chinist, weekly, reported an aver- 
age of 12,827 in 1897. It probably 
stands as high to-day, but there is 
no late report from it. The 1899 
estimate is exceeding 7,500. No 
one questions that the /ron Age 
and Metal Worker are two of the 
very best publications to be found 
in any of the classified lists. They 
show every mark of prosperity, 
are edited and published with abil- 
ity, but from an examination of 
the Directory it appears that dur- 


ing the six years last past an esti- 
mated rating has been uniformly 
given because of an apparent im- 
possibility of securing a publisher's 
statement of issues in detail. It 
is a fact that true records of the 
sales of the best papers among 
class journals make a poor show- 
ing beside the inflated sample copy 
editions of competitors not so well 
established, and this explains the 
dignified silence which papers like 
the Scientific American, Iron Age 
and others maintain to all inquiries 
put forth by the Directory editor. 
Their course makes his duty hard- 
er and does not help the paper. 


MILLING. 
The Minneapolis (Minn. ) 
Northwestern Miller’s weekly av- 
erage for year ending October 13, 
1899, was 4,630. This is a “gilt- 
edged” publication. The Nash- 
ville (Tenn.) Dixie Miller's 
monthly 1899 average was 3,250. 
PAPER, PRINTING, BOOKMAKING, 
ETC. 
The Indianapolis (Ind.) Typo- 
grabhical Journal, semi- -monthly, 
aga:'n appears in this list, with its 
average of 19,605 in 1898 and ex- 
ceeding 12,500 in 1899. The Chi- 
cago Inland Printer, monthly, is 
an excellent specimen of good ty- 
pography and press work,but leaves 
us to guess at its actual issue ever 
since 1895, when it was stated to 
been not less than 10,500. The 1899 
estimate exceeds 4,000. It is too 
handsome to print a large edition, 
but is head and shoulders above 
any and every similar publication 
now appearing or that ever has 
appeared 
PHONOGRAPHY 
The Cincinnati 
Magazine’s monthly 
year ending October, 


AND TYPEWRITING. 
Phonographic 
average for 

1899, was 


7,666, and’ the New York Type- 
writer, monthly, gets credit for an 
issue excteding 7,500. There 


seems to be no definite report from 
it for the past two years and per- 
haps the present estimate requires 
revision and division. 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

The Milwatikee Paine’s Photo- 
graphic Magazine, monthly, leads 
from an average issue in 1899 of 


10,000. The Buffalo Professional 
and Amateur Photographer, 
monthly, follows, with an average 
of 5,308 


JM 
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PLUMBING. 

The New York Plumbers’ Trade 
Journal, semi-monthly, leads, from 
an average report of 14,875 in 
1898 and an estimate in 1899 that 
exceeds 7,500. 

-OSTAL, 

The Washington (D. C.) Postal 
Record, monthly, reported an av- 
erage of 12,750 in 1897 and 14,125 
in 1899. 

RAILROADS. 

The New York Locomotive En- 
gineer, already referred to, takes 
the lead and next is the New York 
Engineering News and American 
Railway Journal, weekly, with an 
average of 8,270 for year ending 
October, 18c9. No other paper in 
this class gets credit for 4,000 
copies. 

REAL ESTATE AND IMMIGRATION. 

The Chicago Der Auswanderer, 
monthly, was believed entitled to 
an estimated issue in 1898 of 12,- 
500 or more, but failure to obta-n 
later information or a recent copy 
of the paper indicates that it may 
not now be published. The Green- 
ridge (Mo.) National Land List, 
monthly, reported an average of 
8,666 in 1899; the Providence 
(R. I.) Real Estate Register, 
weekly, 2,615, and the Minneapolis 
Northwestern Land Guide, 3,166. 

SEWING MACHINES. 

The New York Sewing Machine 
Times, semi-monthly, gets credit 
for exceeding 2,250 copies. 

STREET RAILWAYS. 

The New York Street Railway 
Journal's monthly average for past 
three years has exceeded 4,000, but 
in 1899 the rating was reduced to 
exceeding 2,250. 

TELEGRAPHY. 

The New York Journal of the 
Telegraph, monthly, has always 
been an exceptionally good publi- 
cation, but has made no statement 
of circulation since 1894, when the 
issue was said to be not less than 
22,800. Its estimated rating in 
1899 exceeded 12,500. 

TOBACCO, 

The Louisville (Ky.) I[MVeed, 
weekly, appears to have double the 
circulation of any other paper in 
this class—average during 1899, 
5,122 
TRANSPORTATION AND TRAVELING. 

The San Francisco Traveler, 


monthly, reported an average for 
1899 of 9,917. 
UNDERTAKING, CEMETERIES, ETC. 

The Chicago IVestern Under- 
taker, monthly, reports an average 
for 1898 of 4,212 copies, but gets 
an estimate in 1899 exceeding 
2,250, while the Rochester Casket’s 
issue is estimated at 4,000 or more. 

MISCELLANEOUS INDUSTRIES. 

The Madison (Wis.) Amer- 
ican Thresherman’s monthly av- 
erage for year ending Oc- 
tober, 1899, was 44,250, as re- 
ported in the December issue 
of the Directory, but the March 
issue omits th's rating and substi- 
tutes in 1899 B, or exceeding 40,- 
000. Such an edit:on for a paper 
of this name would indicate that 
when Mr. Loud gets his new sam- 
ple copy law adopted by Congress 
these figures will fall materially. 
The Waterloo (Iowa) Egg Re- 
porter’s monthly average for 1899 
was 22,580. 

—_+o+—__—_ 


ORNITHOLOGY AND OOL- 
OGY 


The March, 1900, American 
Newspaper Directory credits four 
publications devoted to Ornithol- 
ogy and Oology with  aver- 
age issues of more than 1,000 
copies. The Chicago Birds and 
All Nature, monthly, very hand- 
some in appearance,  report- 
ed an average edition in 1808 
of 25,833, but the 1809 estimate 
only exceeds 17,500. The Albion 
(N. YY.) Oologist’s monthly 
smallest issue in 1898 was 1,000, 
and the Englewood (N. J.) Bird 
Lore, bi-monthly, reported an av- 
erage of 3,166 in in 1899. 

SANIT: ATION AND HY- 

GIENE. 


In the March issue of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Directory for 1900 
three journals devoted to Sanita- 
tion and Hygiene get credit for 
actual average issues of more than 
ten thousand copies. They are 
Athol (Mass.) Healthy Home, 
monthly, average for year ending 
October, 1899, 15.407: New York 
Health Culture, monthly, average 
issue for 1899, 11,500; and Public 
Health Journal, monthly, no re- 
port, estimate exceeds 12,500, 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 


Printers’ INK ventured the as- 
sertion some time since that pa- 
pers published in foreign lan- 
guages, in the United States, were 
not as prosperous or as freely sup- 
ported as in years gone by. This 
assertion seems to rest upon a 
pretty solid foundation. Immi- 
grants, from social and business 
relations, soon become familar 
with the English, and just as they 
press towards naturalization _ 
seem to acquire the habit of read- 
ing newspapers in our own vernac- 
ular. The leading representatives 
of each foreign nationality, from 
a circulation standpoint, as report- 
ed in the American Newspaper 
Directory for March, 1900, are 
mentioned in the list which fol- 


lows: BOHEMIAN, 

In Chicago the Svornost report- 
ed for first s'x months of 1897 
an average for daily of 16,514 cop- 
ies, Sunday, 18,065 and_ semi- 
weekly, 30,729. In the absence of 
later statistics and a knowledge 
of the tendency to decrease men- 
tioned above, the editions are at 
present estimated—daily exceeding 
4,000, Sunday exceeding 7,500, and 
semi-weekly exceeding 12,500. 


The Milwaukee Domacnost’s 
weekly 1899 average was 6,788. 


CROATIAN, 

The Croatian dialect is a Slav- 
onic branch of Aryan languages. 
Its representative is the Chicago 
(Ill.) Sloboda, weekly, which 
showed an average in 1808 of 11,- 
321 and gets credit for exceeding 
7,500 in 1899. 


FINNISH. 
The Ashtabula (Ohio) Amer- 
ican Sanomat, weekly, for 1899 


showed an average of 4,9045—quite 

an advance over previous years. 

It has first place in this class. 
FRENCH. 

Outside Canada the daily ac- 
corded largest circulation is Wor- 
cester (Mass.) L’Opinion Pub- 
lique—average of 7,073 in 1899; 
next the Fall River (Mass.) 
L’Independant, average 3,390 for 
year ending October, 1899. The 
New Orleans L’Abeille has an es- 
timated issue exceeding 2,250, and 
the New York Courrier des Etats- 
Unis exceeding 1,000, but both 
are unusually good dailies, valued 
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perhaps more for character of 
readers than for number of copies 
printed. L’Abeille in 1896 claim- 
ed not less than 12,000. In 1897 
the estimated rating—to exceed 
4,000—was doubted and has since 
remained at 2,250 or more, to 
which the publisher objects, but 
appears unwilling to convey in- 
formation sufficiently definite to 
warrant a higher rating. The 
Courrier seems to have failed per- 
sistently in making a circulation 
report of any kind during the past 
six years at any rate; but Print- 
ERS’ INK believes both these pa- 
pers might, if so inclined, show a 
larger issue than they get credit 
for. There is no weekly credited 
with so much as 5,000 copies. In 
Montreal La Presse probably 
prints many more copies than all 
the other French dailies combined. 
It supplies yearly statements for 
both daily and weekly with regu- 
larity and promptitude. Its daily 
average for year ending Septem- 
ber, 1899, was 66,022 and weekly 
31,319. But one Canadian daily 
has half so large an issue as is 
enjoyed by La Presse. La Presse, 
weekly, shows an average for 
1899 of 31,319 copies. La Patrie 
reported a daily average in 1808 
of 19,091, and its weekly (called 
Le Cultivateur) for year ending 
November, 1808, showed an aver- 
age of 25,844. No later report has 
been furnished. The 1899 estimate 
is—daily, exceeding 17,500, weekly, 
exceeding 20,000. La Samedi, 
weekly, from 6,815 in 1895, show- 
ed an average for 1899 of 14,575 
Le Journal d’ Agriculture Illustre, 
semi-monthly, showed an average 
issue during 18098 of 53,000 and 
gets credit for exceeding 20,000 in 
1899. In the city of Quebec 
L’Evenement, daily, appears to 
furnish reports with some regular- 
ity and a constant and persistent 
failure to present necessary facts. 
Its estimated issue for some years 
exceeds 7,500. 
GERMAN, 

Among German dailies and 
weeklies claiming largest circula- 
tion there is a noticeable failure 
in furnishing necessary facts to 
substantiate accurate ratings and 
a consequent frequency of letter 
ratings whichappears to sustain the 
Printers’ INK theory of gradual 
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declension. No paper that desires 
to have advertisers know its actual 
issue is ever rated by the letter 
in the Directory save by an occa- 
sional oversight; a letter rating, 
therefore, may be taken as prima 
facie evidence of a desire on the 
part of the publisher of the paper 
to conceal his actual issues 

Of the German dailies, the Phil- 
adelphia Tageblatt, with a daily 
average for year ending Septem- 
ber, 1899, of 45,815 and Sunday 
average of 46,170, appears to be in 
the lead. The Gazette, morning 
and evening, reported 45,900 in 
1898 and in 1899 the estimate ex- 
ceeds 40,000. Each of the follow- 
ing dailies, from a failure to fur- 
nish late statistics of actual issues, 
is rated “C”—estimated to exceed 
20,000; Chicago Abend Post, no 
definite report since 1896; New 
York Das Morgen Journal per- 
haps too low, but publisher gives 
no information; Staats-Zcitung, 
the best and most influential Ger- 
man daily in America, but appears 
to have never made a report of 
actual issues; New York Zeitung, 
morning, Herold, evening, and 
Revue, Sunday; Philadelphia 
Demokrat, no accurate’ report 
since 1895 for daily or Sunday, 
and Milwaukee (Wis.) Germania 
!bend-Post, which showed an av- 
erage in 1898 of 20,129 and 20,008 
for Sunday. There is some reason 
for supposing the daily issue of 
New York Das Morgen Journal 
may be more than 50,000 copies 
daily. It is an offshoot of the 
Vorning Journal, and Mr. Hearst 
is reticent about giving careful 
figures for his New York issues, 
although his San Francisco Ex- 
aminer has long been careful to 
give the sort of facts that are so 
ae apne. withheld by the New 

York enterprise. 

Among weeklies there is a grat- 
ifying record from Lincoln ( Neb.) 
Freie Presse of 7.063 in 1896; 27,- 
549 in 1897; 75,646 in 1898, and for 
year end:ng October, 1899, 88,1096. 
The Lincoln (Neb.) Deutscher 
Amerikanischer Farmer, from 65,- 
376 in 1898, reports an average for 
year ending October, 1899, of 83,- 
152; Milwaukee Germania gets a 
“C” estimate—exceeding 20,000, 
and Der Haus und Bauern Freund 
a “B” estimate—exceeding 40,000, 


which from a long continued ab- 
sence of information seems likely 
to be quite high enough. In St. 
Louis Der Herold des Glaubens 
(Roman Catholic) reported an av- 
erage for 1899 of 32,277—a slight 
increase from previous years. 

There is a bi-weekly in St. 
Louis—Die Abend Schule—which 
reported 29,500 in 1895, 38,654 in 
1896, 41,346 in 1897 and 45,846 in 
1898—a good record, but it ends 
over a year ago. Perhaps exceed- 
ing 40,000 may be still deserved. 

St. Paul (Minn.) Volkszeitung’s 
weekly average in 1899 was 25,- 
582, and Winona (Minn.) Herold, 
weekly, 21,499, Sunday, 22,629. 
No other German newspaper gets 
credit for so many as 20,000 cop- 
ies. GREEK, 

New York Atlantis, a weekly, 
printed in Greek, appears to be 
thought entitled to an estimated 
regular issue of more than 1,000 
copies. HEBREW. 

Six Hebrew papers get credit 
for average issues of more than 
10,000—all in New York City. The 
Jewish Daily News leads, with an 
average of 32,914 during 1899, and 
its weekly—called Jewish Gazette 
—has an estimated rating in excess 
of 12,500—no report in deta‘l since 
1897. The Jewish Herald, daily, 
reported an average in 1808 of 27,- 
687 and weekly—called Volks-Ad- 
vocate—23,000. The daily and 
weekly estimates for 1899 exceed 
20,000. Das Abend-Blatt, daily, 
in 1808 had an average of 11,539; 
Sunday, 12,220, but in 1899 they 
get only exceeding 7,500 each. 

HOLLANDISH. 

Orange City (Iowa) De Hei- 
denwereld, monthly, for year end- 
ing June, 1899, reported average 
of 5,000. De Grondwet, weekly, 
Holland, Mich., makes no state- 
ment, but seems entitled to an is- 
sue of 2,250 or more. 

HUNGARIAN, 

The Cleveland (Ohio) Szabad- 
sag’s weekly average for year end- 
ing April, 1809, was 5.975. No 
other Hungarian paper gets credit 
for an issue of 1,000. 

ITALIAN, 

The Chicago L’J/talia, weekly, 
from an average of 21,332 reported 
in 1897, gets an 1899 estimate ex- 
ceeding 17,500. There is some 
reason for believing, however, 
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that a report in detail m’ght place 
it as high as in 1897. New York 
L’Araldo Italiano, daily and Sun- 
day, gets by courtesy of the Di- 
rectory editor an estimated issue 
of 4,000 or more in 1899; this is 
a reduced estimate from 1898. The 
Philadelphia La Voce della Col- 
ona, weekly, reports an average 
of 5,126 in 1899, and J] Vesuvio 
weekly, from 8,957 in 1808 is esti- 
mated to exceed 7,500 in 1899. 

LATIN, 

Philadelphia Praeco Lat- 
gets credit for an 
estimate exceeds 

A thousand is a 


The 
inus, a monthly, 
issue that by 
1,000 copies. 
good many. 

LITHUANIAN. 

The Chicago Lietuva, weekly, 
from 4,366 in 1897 is estimated to 
exceed 2,250 in 1899. 

NORWEGIAN-DANISH. 

Seven newspapers in this class 
get credit for actual average issues 
of over 10,000 copies. The largest 
daily, Sunday and_ semi-weekly 
issues are represented by the three 
editions of Chicago Skandinaven 
—average in 1808, daily, 17,526; 
Sunday, 17.278, and semi-weekly, 
44.468, but in the absence of a 
later report, ‘the estimated 1899 
rating gives da‘ly and Sunday ex- 
ceeding 12,500 and _ semi-weekly 
exceeding 20,000. The Decorah 
(lowa) Decorah-Posten gets cred- 
it for largest weekly average— 
36,144 for year ending February 
1899,and the Minneapolis Tidende, 
weekly, seems to come next, with 
27.053 in 1898 and estimated at 
exceeding 20,000 in 1899. The 


Omaha Den Danske Pioneer, from 
an average of 24,186 in 1897, is 
accorded an estimate in 1899 ex- 


ceeding 17,500. The Cedar Rap- 
ids (lowa) Kvinden og Hjemmet, 
monthly, appears entitled to an 
estimate exceeding 12,500. 

POLISH. 

One daily, the Chicago Dzien- 
nik Chicagoski, gets credit for an 
average in 1808 of 7,760 and an 
1899 estimate exceeding 4,000, but 


the daily Kuryer Polski of Mil- 
waukee shows an average in 1899 
of 4,358, thus placing it at the 


head of all dailies and all week- 
lies excepting the Chicago Zgoda 


and New York Kuryer Nowoj- 
orski, which seems to entitle each 


to exceeding 7,500, although neith- 
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er has made a late report. No 

other Polish paper gets credit for 

sO Many as 5,000 copies. 
PORTUGUESE, 


The New Bedford (Mass.) 
O Corrcio Portuges is the sole 
representative, w:th an estimated 


exceeding 1,000 copies. 
SLAVONIC, 
The Pittsburg 
Slovenske Noviny, weekly, from 
an average of 11,500 in 1895, gets 
down to exceeding 4,000 in 1899, 
and no other is believed to issue 
many copies. 
SPANISH, 
From the new Puerto Rico pos- 
comes the San Juan La 
Correspondencia, with a daily esti- 
mate exceeding 4,000, but we should 
know more details of our new pro- 
teges before speaking with author- 
ity. In St. Louis Modern Mexico, 
monthly, reported an average in 
1899 of 9.106, and El Comercio, 
New York, 6,333. 
SWEDISH. 
Seven Swedish papers get credit 
for average issues of more than 
10,000 copies. In Minneapolis the 


issue 


Amcerikansko 


so 


se ssit ns 


Svenska Amerikanska Posten’s av- 
erage in 1899 was 36,435, an in- 
crease from 34,013 in 1898. In 


Chicago the Svenska Tribunen ap- 
pears entitled to an estimated issue 
exceeding 17,500, although there is 
no record of a detailed statement 
in years. The Humoristen, Mis- 
sions-Wannen and Svenska Amer- 
tkanaren, in the absence of a late 
report, are accorded the estimated 
letter rating ‘E’’—indicating is- 
sues exceeding 12,500. A review 


of the:r previous record appears 
to warrant these figures. The 
Fosterlandet shows an actual av- 
erage for year ending May, 1899, 
of 16,044. The St. Paul Stats 
Tidning’s average in 1899 was 1I0,- 
252. All the above are issued 
weekly. Mention should be made 
of New York Nordstjernan, week- 


ly, average issue for year ending 
June, 1899, 7,858. 
WELSH. 

The Utica (N.Y.) VY Drych,week- 
ly, dates back to 1851 and was ac- 
corded in 1895 an issue of not less 
than 10,000 copies. The estimated 
output in 1899 exceeds 4,000. In 
Oshkosh (Wis.) the monthly 
Lamp, from 1,450 in 1897, report- 
ed an average of 1,800 in 1899. 
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SECRET SOCIETIES AND 
LABOR ORGANIZATIONS. 


From a complete classified list 
of mediums with a circulation of 
over 1,000 in the American News- 
paper Directory for March, 1900, 
PrinTERS’ INK gives below the one 
or more leading publications, from 
a circulation standpoint, published 
in the interest of each society or 
organization named, omitting, 
however, such as have no repre- 
sentative accorded in actual fig- 
ures, upon publisher's yearly 
statement, an average issue of at 
least 2,500. Publications credited 
with a circulation of more than 
1,000 are alone referred to. 

ANCIENT ORDER OF FORESTERS. 

The San Francisco Foresters’ 
Advocate, monthly, from an aver- 
age issue in 1898 of 1,500, reports 
7.976 in 1899. 

ANCIENT ORDER OF UNITED WORKMEN 

The one paper of largest circu- 
lation is found in Orillia, Ont.— 
the Canadian Workman, monthly ; 
its average in 1899 was 39,628, 
against 33,489 in 1897. Next in 
order comes the Minneapolis 
(Kans.) Kansas Workman, with 
an average in 1899 of 36,071, and 
then the Ripley (N. Y.) Empire 
State Workman, with 30.750. The 
San Francisco A. O. U. W.,month- 
ly, with an average of 21,875 in 
1898, in the absence of a new re- 
port, gets credit for an issue of 
exceeding 20,000 in 1899. Mention 
should be made of Pekin (IIl.) 
Anchor and Shield, average of 18,- 
050 in 1899, and St. Paul A. O. U. 
WV. Guide, weekly, with average 
of 17,220. 

RAILWAY EMPLOYEES. 

The Peoria (Ill.) Locomotive 
Fireman’s Magazine, monthly, 
leads, with an average in 1899 of 
38.807, and perhaps Cedar Rapids 
(lowa) Railway Conductor comes 
next, with 24,033. Cleveland (O.) 
Railroad Trainmen’s Journal, 
monthly, from 23,625 in 1896, gets, 
in absence of later reports, ex- 
ceeding 17,500 in 1899. The 
Cleveland Brotherhood of Loro- 
motive Engineers’ Journal has also 
an estimated issue exceeding 17,- 
500 and the Newark (N. J.) 
Railroad Employee an average of 
7,585. LABOR. 

In the interests of labor gener- 


ally there is a daily in New York, 
Das Abend-Blatt (also Jewish), 
with a recorded average in 1898 
of 11,539 and a present estimated 
issue exceeding 7,500. The largest 
circulation is given to Indianapolis 
United Mine Workers’ Journal, 
weekly, upon an average in 1899 
of 13,600. Mention should be 
made of Boston Granite Cutters’ 
Journal, monthly, 7,000; St. Paul 
(Minn.) Union Adi rocate, 5,501; 
Cleveland Barbers’ Journal, 6,042, 
and Pittsburg Labor World, 8,253, 
all reporting above average issues 
for 1899. 

AMERICAN LEGION OF HONOR. 

The Boston American Legion of 
Honor Journal, monthly, is the 
only representative. Its rating has 
varied from 18,730 in 1892, when 
last regular report was furnished, 
to exceeding 7,500 in 1899. 

FREE MASONS. 

Only one publication devoted to 
Masonry is credited with an issue 
of 10,000—the San Francisco Tres- 
tle Board Magazine, monthly. Its 
average in 1899 was 14,224. De- 
troit Tyler appears entitled to ex- 
ceeding 4,000 and the following 
are rated in exact figures: Rome 
(Ga.) Masonic Herald, 2,100; New 
York Masonic Standard, 3,109; 
Philadelphia Keystone, 1,850. 

IMPROVED ORDER OF RED MEN, 

The Cleveland (Ohio) Buckeye 
Trail, monthly, asserted in 1899 
that no issue that year was less 
than 3,800. 

INDEPENDENT ORDER OF FORESTERS. 

The leading representative of 
this class hails from Canada—the 
Toronto Independent Forester, 
with a monthly average for year 
ending September, 1899, of 155,- 
500. The Chicago IJndependent 
Forester reported a monthly aver- 
age of 17,827 in 1896, but in later 
years has proved no claim to so 
large an issue. The estimated out- 
put now exceeds 12,500. 

KNIGHTS AND LADIES OF MACCABEE, 

The Ann Arbor (Mich.) Lady 
Maccabee, monthly, had an aver- 
age of 49.490 in 1899; the Port 
Huron Bee Hive, monthly, gets 
credit for exceeding 40,000 and the 
Ladies’ Review exceeding 20,000, 
The latter’s average in 1898 was 
32,133. 

KNIGHTS OF HONOR. 
The Indianapolis Chronicle, 
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never furnished a 
circulation report in 
detail, but seems to have shown 
evidence of an increase from ex- 
ceeding 7,500 in 1896 to exceeding 
20,000 in 1898. It is put down as 
exceeding 17,500 in 1899. The 
Boston Knights of Honor Report- 
er, monthly, from a smallest issue 
of 40,000 in 1894, has by estimated 
reports gone down to exceeding 
12,500 in 1899. 
KNIGHTS OF PYTHIAS. 

Perhaps the Columbus (Ohio) 
Knight, monthly, leads with an 
estimated issue exceeding 7,500. 
The Minneapolis (Kans.) Sprig of 
Myrtle, monthly, shows an aver- 
age issue of 4,580 in 1899, which 
was less than its output in previous 


monthly, has 


full year’s 


years. The Atlanta (Ga.) Pyth- 
wan Lodge Secret, monthly, shows 


an average for year ending June, 
1899, of 2,858. The Waco (Tex.) 
Texas Pythian Knight reports an 
average in 1899 of 3,500. 

ODD FELLOWS. 

The St. Paul (Minn.) Odd Fel- 
lows’ Review, monthly, from 15,- 
500 in 1895, was estimated to ex- 
ceed 12,500 in 1896, 20,000 in 1897 
and 17,500 in 1898. It reports an 
average in 1899 of 21,6606. The 
Topeka (Kans.) Western Odd 
Fellow semi-monthly, reports 
with commendable regularity; its 
average for year ending October, 
1899, was 5,634. The Chicago 
(Ill.) Odd Fellows’ average in 
1899 was 2,791; Indianapolis Odd 
Fellows’ Talisman’s 7,500; Minne- 


apolis National Rebekah’s, 8,750 
and Omaha Fraternal Review's 
2,816. 


ROYAL ARCANUM. 
The Oak Park (Ill.) Royal Ar- 


leads, 


canum Record, monthly, 

with an estimated issue exceeding 
7,500. The Wooster (Ohio) 
Royal Arcanum Journal, monthly, 


reported an average of 7,541 in 
1896 and has since remained silent. 
The Directory editor has not been 
able to obtain even a late copy of 


this paper—possibly it has gone 
under. The Babylon (N. Y.) Ar- 
canum News, monthly, had an av- 


erage issue in 1899 of 2,333. 
WOODMEN. 

The Lincoln (Neb.) Modern 

Woodman, monthly, reports an 


for year ending Septem- 
of 399.253. The Den- 


average 
ber, 


1899, 
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ver (Col.) Pacific Woodman, 
monthly, from 7,000 in 1894 went 
up to an average of 29,666 in 1897. 
This appears to have been a high- 
water mark and perhaps a death 
blow, for it has not been possible 
to obtain a late copy or get a late 
report. In view of these facts 
it is rather difficult to understand 
upon what the present estimate, 
exceeding 17,500, is based. The 
Dallas (Oregon) Oregon Wood- 
man’s average was 3,000 in 1899. 
MISCELLANEOUS SOCIETIES. 
The papers catalogued under 
this definition, accorded in actual 
figures an up-to-date circulation 
rating in excess of 20,000 and not 
elsewhere referred to, are as fol- 
lows: Crawfordsville (Ind. ) 
Chariot, quarterly (Tribe of Ben 
Hur), 25,833; Tipton (Iowa) 
Modern Brotherhood, monthly, 
26,166; Lawrence (Kans.) Frater- 
nal Aid, monthly, 23,437; New 
York Chosen Friend, monthly, 38,- 
500; World Wide aes, 
monthly, 188,100. 
ANARCHISM, COMMUNISM 
AND SOCIALISM. 


This euphonious combination is 
represented in the American News- 
paper Directory for March, 1900, 
by twelve newspapers, each cred- 
ited with an issue of more than 
1,000 copies. Among four dailies 
the New York Das Abend-Blatt 
seems to lead, with an average for 
1898 of 11,539 and an estimated 
issue in 1899 exceeding 7,500, and 
among four weeklies the New 
York People stands first, showing 
an average in 1809 of 18,644. The 
St. Louis Altruist’s monthly aver- 
age in 1899 was 10,000. 

— +o) 


SOCIAL GAMES. 


It appears from the American 
Newspaper Directory, March, 
1900, issue, that the Milwaukee 
(Wis.) Whist, a very handsome 
monthly, printed no edition of less 
than 5,000 copies in 1898 and its 
average in 1899 was 8,333. The 
Philadelnhia Whist Opinion, 
weekly, for year ending August, 
1899, reported an average of 2,540. 
The New York American Chess 
Magazine, monthly, gets an esti- 
mated issue exceeding 1,000, 
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HOUSEHOLD PUBLICATIONS 


In the March issue of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Directory for 
1900 fifty-five publications, de- 
voted largely to household topics, 
are credited with actual average 
issues of more than 1,000 and ap- 
pear to have a combined issue of 
over four million copies. This 
is exceptionally high, but the list 
includes newspapers and maga- 
zines of the largest circulations 
now or at any previous time re- 
corded. <A review of the more 
important may be of interest. 

The Philadelphia Ladies’ Home 
Journal is better known through- 
out the country than was Bonner’s 
New York Ledger thirty years 
ago. This is saying a great deal. 
It has achieved success through 
literary merit, good business man- 
agement and liberal advertising, 
and from every standpoint is en- 
titled to rank as a strictly first- 
class publication. It is so cosmo- 
politan that hardly any one can 
fail to find something of interest 
in every number. From 1894 
there was a steady increase in 
the Journal’s issue to 709,166 in 
1896. It is to be regretted that 
the record does not keep on up 
to date; for in the absence of a 
later report the Directory can pod 
now accord it the highest letter 
rating obtainable, which indicates 
exceeding 75,000 copies. Doubtless 
the issue is still in excess of half 
a million copies. 

The Augusta (Me.) Comfort, 
selling for twenty-five cents a 
year, is of a very different class 
from the Ladies’ Home Journal 
and caters to quite another con- 
stituency. The publisher’s detail- 
ed statements on file give Com- 
fort’s actual average issue for 
1895 as 1,227,567 and for 1896 as 
1,253,617. This is the largest is- 
sue ever accorded to any one pa- 
per since the Directory was estab- 
lished. There has been an appar- 
ent intentional failure to report 
later figures from Comfort’s head- 
quarters and possibly a _ revision 
if now made would be remarkable 
by way of contrast. It has a pres- 
ent letter rating A, the highest 
that can be given in the absence 
of a statement from the publisher. 
Possibly the pendency of the Loud 
Bill to regulate the postage on 


second-class matter may be a suf- 
ficient reason for temporarily 
keeping silent about the actual 
size of this great subscription list. 

The New York Ladies’ World, 
with a subscription price of forty 
cents a year, upon detailed state- 
ments regularly furnished, has 
risen from an average of 389,333 
in 1895 to 446,000 in 1899. This 
paper shows a very clean record 
as to circulation statements and 
their accuracy is believed to be 
unquestioned on any side. 

From Springfield, Ohio, the 
Woman's Home Companion ex- 
hibits a regularly increasing issue 
by accurate reports filed each year 
in the Directory office up to and 
including 1898. Its average was 
then 313,000. There was no re- 
port for 1899. 

The Agricultural Epitomist of 
Indianapolis shows an actual av- 
erage issue in 1899 of 204,166 

The Boston Household was es- 
tablished over thirty years ago in 
Brattleboro, Vermont, and has 
ever maintained a high position 
from both a literary and circula- 
tion standpoint. Carefully pre- 
served records show an issue in 
1894 of 89,250, which has increased 
regularly to 102,479 in 1899. 

The Augusta (Me.) American 
Woman for year ending March, 
1898, is credited from detailed re- 
port with an average of 316,666. 
An incomplete statement in 1899 
necessitates dropping its record 
for that year to the letter A rating 
—exceeding 75,000. 

The Chicago Household Guest 
showed an average of 250,000 in 
1896 and 273,160 in 1897. No sat- 
isfactory report has since been re- 
ceived and it is now rated as ex- 
ceeding 1,000. This is without 
doubt a grievous error on the part 
of the Directory, for the advertis- 
ing agents say it is still the best 
paying paper of its class, and the 
publishers of the paper are known 
to claim for it a regular issue of 
more than half a million copies. 

The publications above named 
include all in this class that appear 
with some certainty entitled to a 
present issue of more than 100,000. 

The publications whose names 
here follow are rated “A,” or es- 
timated to exceed 75,000. Wash- 
ington (D. C.) Home Magazine— 
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no report since 1897. Its aver- 
age was then 154,123. Louisville 


(Ky. ) oC and Farm, average 
in 1898, 85,168; Boston ( Mass.) 
rs Ming reported in 1897 aver- 
age of 208,000; Minneapolis 
(Minn.) Housekeeper’s lowest is- 
sue in 1898 was said to be 127,500. 
The capacity of low-priced publi- 
cations of this class for falling 
from a hundred thousand one year 
to one-tenth of that number the 
next or to cease to appear is a 
thing which has often caused an 
advertiser to wonder whether he 
had value received for money paid 
to such for space in their columns. 

There still remain the follow- 
ing monthlies accorded a definite 
circulation rating of over 25,000 
in figures from late reports on file 
in the Directory office: Springfield 
(Mass.) Good Housekeeping, 25,- 
000; St. Louis Woman's Farm 
Journal, 66,250; Word and Works, 
30,962; New York Success, 73.2890; 
Syracuse (N. Y.) American Home 
Maker, 33.750. 

The Philadelphia Household 
Journal’s average for 1806 is fol- 
lowed by #,,_ indicating that 
the figures have been questioned. 
In 1898 the thrice repeating of 
this sign also indicates that the 
Directory publishers offered to 
verify the figures, but the response 
‘was not such as to remove the 
impression of doubt cast upon it,” 
and in 1899 there was no further 
solution of the difficulty. 

Mention should be made of the 
five monthlies not referred to 
above accorded in the March Di- 
rectory the estimated circulation 
letter B—exceeding 40,000. They 
are Chicago Conkey’s Home Jour- 
nal, average of 65,916 in 1808; 
Home Forum, no _ report since 
1895; Boston Modern Priscilla, 
56,727 in 1898; Woman’s Home 
Journal, 73,421 in 1897; and New 
York Gentlewoman, rating varied 
from exceeding 20,000 in 1892 to 
exceeding 7,500 in 1895-6, up to 
exceeding 75,000 in 1897-8 and 
down to exceeding 40,000 in 1899 
—indicative of a rather checkered 
career, suggesting, perhaps, the 
celebrated story of the monkey and 
the parrot. 

Of the fifty-five 


publications 


referred to as in this class, forty- 
nine 


are issued monthly. 
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TEMPERANCE AND PROHI- 
BITION 


_ In the March issue of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Directory for 
1900 seven papers devoted to tem- 
perance get credit for actual aver- 
age issues of more than five thou- 


sand copies. They are Chicago 
and exceeding 17,500 in 1899; 
(Ill.) New Voice and Chicago 


Lever, weekly, rating varied from 
exceeding 12,500 in I891 to ex- 
ceeding 4,000 from 1895 to 1808 


and exceeding 17,500 in 1899; 
Union Signal, weekly, gives no 
definite circulation figures; esti- 


mated issue varied from exceed- 


ing 75,000 in I891 to exceeding 
17,500 in 1899. St. Paul ( Minn.) 
Back Bone, monthly, reports cir- 


culation regularly—from 10,666 in 
1897 to 12,666 in 1899; Ocean 
Grove (N. J.) Editor, monthly, 
reported an average of 12,500 for 
1898; estimated issue in 1899 ex- 
ceeds 7,500. Buffalo (N. Y.) 
Royal Templar, monthly, not less 
than 14,000 in 1895; actual average 
in 1899, 20,000. Lockport (N. Y.) 
Woman's Temperance Work, 
monthly, average in 1899, 5,591. 
Hamilton (Ont.) Royal Templar 
Advocate, monthly, actual average 
1898, 18,008 ; 1899 estimate exceeds 
12,500. 

Mention should be made of the 
following, each of which has made 
a report by the year, showing an 
average of more than 3,000: New 
York National Advocate, monthly, 
4,125; Milwaukee (Wis.) /uterna- 
tional Good Templar, monthly, 
3,600. 


———(§ 


IRRIGATION. 


The March issue of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Directory for 
1900 credits three publications de- 
voted to irrigation with actual av- 
erage issues of over 1,000 copies. 
The Denver (Colo.) J/rrigation 
Era, monthly, reported 7,500 in 
1898 and gets credit for exceeding 
4,000 in 1899; the Chicago /rriga- 
tion Age, monthly, from an aver- 
age of 5,083 in 1898 goes to an 
estimated issue of 2,250 or more 


in 1899, and the Brownwood 
(Tex.) Stock Farm and Irriga- 
tion, weekly, shows an average of 


1,183 during same period. 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


In the March j issue of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Directory for 
1900 five publications devoted to 
history and biography get credit 
for actual average issues of more 
than 1,000 copies. Rochester (N. 
Y.) Current History Review leads, 
with an average in 1899 of 16,770. 
Boston Current History, quarter- 
ly (all others are monthly), comes 
next, with an average in 1808 of 
14,750 and an estimate in 1899 ex- 
ceeding 12,500. New York Spirit 
of ’76 shows an average of 3,500 
for a year ending June, 1899. 

——_++__—_. 


AGRICULTURAL PUBLICA- 
TIONS 





There are many yet unwilling 
to be called “old men” who re- 
member when the American Ag- 
riculturist, then a monthly under 
Orange Judd’s management, the 
Rural New Yorker, owned and 
controlled by the kindly D. D. T. 


Moore in Rochester, the Albany 
Country Gentleman—‘Luther 
Tucker’s paper,” and Eaton’s 


New England Farmer in Boston, 
with a very few others, were about 
all the agricultural journals sup- 
posed to have anything like a gen- 
eral circulation. But the era of 
progress, accompanied by low 
prices, has changed all this. With- 
out doubt there are now three and 
perhaps four mediums of this class 
which print more copies per issue 
than all the oldtime papers com- 
bined ever thought of claiming. In 
opposition to the former subscrip- 
tion prices of $2 or more, the cost 
by the year for those most pros- 
perous is now no more than fifty 
cents. 

In the March issue of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Directory for 
1900 four Agricultural publications 
are accorded in exact figures, taken 
from publishers’ detailed reports 
on file in the Directory office, an 
average up-to-date circulation of 
more than 100,000 copies, viz.: 
Philadelphia Farm Journal, 
monthly, 392,489—a_ steady in- 
crease from 250,000 in 1895; 
Springfield (Mass.) Farm and 
Home, semi-monthly, 311,813—an 
increase from 251,116 in 1894; In- 
dianapolis Agricultural Epitomist, 
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monthly, 204,166 and Montreal (P. 
Q.) Family Herald and Weekly 
Star, 104,294. The subscription 
price of the three first named is 
fifty cents and of the Herald one 
dollar a year. 

Three others are recorded, from 
like detailed statements, an aver- 
age of more than 75,000 copies, 
viz.: Cleveland (Ohio) Farmer, 
92,243—one of the best agricult- 
ural weeklies ever published; Lin- 
coln (Neb.) Deutscher Amerikan- 
ischer Farmer, weekly, 83,152 
an increase from 65,376 in 1808, 
and Indianapolis Up-to-Date 
Farming and Gardening, monthly, 
75,000. The Louisville (Ky.) 
Home and Farm, semi-monthly, 
from an average of 85,168 in 1898, 
is believed entitled to exceeding 
75,000 in 1899. The New York 
Metropolitan and Rural Home, 
monthly, a combination journal in 
the interest of agriculture and pat- 
ent medicine, with a decided lean- 
ing toward the latter, reported an 
average of 500,000 in 1896, and 
for the first six months in 1897, 
501,981. Information conveyed 
from the office of this paper in 
1898 was incomplete and unsatis- 
factory and in 1899 there was a 
failure to report. These short- 
comings point to an apparent low- 
ering of circulation and perhaps 
cast doubt even upon the latest 
estimate—exceeding 75,000. It is 
attempting to deal with the circu- 
lation of this sort of journal that 
turns the hair of the Directory 
editor prematurely gray. The 
Springfield (Ohio) Farm and 
Fireside, semi-monthly, from an 
average of 281,900 in 1895 in- 
creased to 323,025 in 1898. There 
has unfortunately been no later 
report. It would be interesting 
to know this paper’s exact issue 


in 1899. 

There are seven others, from 
publishers’ reports accorded, in 
exact figures, over 40,000, viz.: 

Jew York American Agricultur- 
ist, weekly, 73,328 (established as 


1842); Fayetteville 


a monthly in é 
Institute Bul- 


(N. Y.) Farmers’ 
Ietin, monthly, 60,000; St. Louis 
Woman's Farm Journal, monthly, 
66,250—an increase from 23,250 in 
1895; Chicago Orange Judd Farm- 
er, weekly (Western edition of 
American Agriculturist), 57,489; 
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Kansas City Journal and Agricult- 
urist (weekly edition of Daily 
Journal), 54,071I—a healthy in- 
crease from 33,369 in 1898; Min- 
neapolis Farm, Stock and Home, 
semi-monthly, 43,916; Northwest- 
ern Agriculturist, semi-monthly, 
40,250. There are two others 
which have furnished occasional 
statements in the past six years, 
but are more noticeable for a fail- 
ure in this respect. Each is now 
accorded the letter rating B—es- 


timated to exceed 40,000, viz.: 
Springfield (Ohio) Farm News, 
monthly, average for first six 
months of 1897, 80,000—the Di- 


rectory editor from its present es- 
timated “B” rating intimates that 
the issue is now probably more 
than 40,000; the Milwaukee Der 
Haus und Bauernfreund, weekly, 
has furnished no report in detail 


since 1894 and the ‘“B” rating, 
which means more than 40,000 
copies, may require revision in a 


downward scale. 

The following publications, from 
late reports on file, get credit for 
actual average issues of over 20,- 
000 copies, viz.: Springfield (IIl.) 
Farmer and Breeder, monthly, 20,- 
150; Des Moines (lowa) Farmers’ 


Tribune, weekly, 21,226; Home- 
stead, weekly, 39.442; Springfield 
(Mass.) New England Home- 
stead, weekly, 37,074; St. Paul 
(Minn.) Farmer, semi-monthly, 
38,385; Racine (Wis.) Agricult- 
urist, weekly, 23,888. 


There still remain three papers 
accorded an estimated issue of 
more than 20,000, but none of the 
three has furnished a late report 
and all appear unwilling to do so. 
They are Chicago Western Plow- 
man, Philadelphia Market Basket, 
weekly, and Montreal Le Journal 
d’ Agriculture, semi-monthly. 

From the publications named 
above, Printers’ INK notes how 
generally and with what regularity 
reports of average issues in de- 
tail are received at the Directory 
office. 

It would be instructive to pro- 
ceed with this review, mentioning 


the many agricultural papers of 
less than 20,000 circulation and 
more than ordinary merit which 


make it a practice to report issues 
by the year so as to establish their 
actual average output in exact fig- 
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but has been 


object 
gained if it causes those interested 
to go on from this point with a 
personal inspection of the Direct- 
ory pages. 


ures, the 


ARCHITECTURE, CON- 
TRACTING AND BUILDING. 


The March,1900, American News- 
paper Directory catalogues only 
two publications in above interests, 
with an average issue of over 
5,000. Knoxville (Tenn.) Ameri- 
can Homes, monthly, leads in cir- 
culation, with an average for 1899 
of 11,333, and Keith’s Home 
Builder, monthly, linneapolis, 
comes next, with 7,500. Carpen- 
try and Building, monthly, New 
York, from an actual issue of 20,- 
ooo in 1891 now gets an estimate 
exceeding 4,000. This is perhaps 
the best paper of its class ever 
published in North America, and 
a report, if obtainable, might show 
even a larger present issue than 
was accorded in 1891. The Bos- 
ton Brickbuilder, monthly, report- 
ed an average in 1808 of 5,300, 
but in 1899 gets exceeding 2,250. 
For technical information and 
practical ideas in architecture the 
Boston American Architect, week- 
ly, is said to have no superior. 
Perhaps its merits are better un- 
derstood and more widely known 
than is indicated by the estimated 
issue accorded in the Directory 
of exceeding 1,000. A thousand 
is a large | wanier. 


ART, DECORA ATING AND 





FURNISHING. 
The March, 1900, American 
Newspaper Directory discovers 


but two publications in above in- 
terests apparently entitled to av- 
erage issues of 10,000 or more 
copies—both are monthlies in New 
York City—the Art Amateur and 
the Art Interchange. Neither has, 
so far as records extend, made a 
report of circulation for the Di- 
rectory and it is doubtful if either 
deserves so high an estimated is- 
sue as exceeding 12,500, with 
which they are now credited. 
Great Pictures of Chicago had a 


monthly average in 1899 of 5,625, 
and International Studio, New 
York, 5,000, 


iM 
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EDUCATIONAL PUBLICA- 
TIONS. 

In the March issue of the 
American Newspaper Directory 
for 1900 ninety-eight educational 
periodicals get credit for actual 
average issues of more than 1,000 
and a combined circulation of 
about one million copies. Who 
can doubt that they are rated, a 
to circulation, quite as high = 
they should be? Fourteenare rated 


above 20,000: The St. Louis 
(Mo.) American Journal of Edu- 
cation, monthly, 23,750 in 1899; 


School and Home, monthly, 52,- 
400 in 1898. Its present issue is 
thought to be scarcely one-tenth 
as much, exceeding 4,000 is the 
Directory estimate; Buffalo (N. 
Y.) Educator, monthly, 22,268 for 
year ending May, 1898, exceeding 
20,000 in 1899 ; Dansville 
(N. Y.) Normal Instructor, 
monthly, 100,000 for 1899—high- 
est rating in this class; New York 
School, “weekly, 23,444 for year 
ending August, 1899; Our Times, 
semi-monthly, 42,227 for year 
ending Octobe , 1808, exceeding 
20,000 in 1899; Humane Alliance, 
monthly, exceeding 20,000;Pri- 
mary School, monthly, 21,900 for 
year ending November, 1808, ex- 
ceeding 20,000 in 1899; Teachers’ 
Institute, monthly, 39,500 for year 
ending November, 1898,  ex- 
ceeding 20,000 in 1899; Cincin- 
nati (Ohio) National Humane 
Educator, monthly, 21,633 in 
1898, exceeding 20,000 in 1899; 
Edinboro (Pa.) Educational In- 
dependent, weekly, 28,517 for 
year ending June 3, 1899. 
InBostonthe Popular Educator, 
reported smallest issue in 1804 
60.000, appeared contented with 
an estimate which exceeded 40,000 
in the two following years and has 
furnished no evidence that the es- 
timate, exceeding 20,000 in 1808, 
is not high enough.. Primary Ed- 
ucation’s monthly average in 1896 
was 40,600, but there has since 
been an apparent and_ regular 
withholding of information, re- 
sulting in a present estimate ex- 
ceeding 20,000. The Detroit 
Bookkeeper, monthly, varied from 
14,000 in 1891 to actual average 
17,262 in 1897. An unsatisfactory 
report caused an estimate exceed- 


ing 12,500 in 1898, but for some 
reason the Directory editor places 
the estimated issue during 1899 
at exceeding 40,000. This seems 
improbable, although the editor of 
the Directory usually has good 
reasons for making a change of 
this sort. Investigation shows that 
the editor has a signed statement 
from the publisher of the Book- 
s keeper asserting that his issues of 
“ach of the first ten months of 
1899 were from 45,000 to 50,000. 
Further investigation unearths 
another statement in the same 
handwriting claiming no more 
than half as large an issue; prob- 
ably the (!!) mark should be 
added to this rating. It is ex- 
plained to mean that the general 
advertiser ought to investigate its 
circulation before consenting to 
advertise in the publication so 
marked. 

The Akron (Ohio) Self Cult- 
ure, monthly, is more literary than 
educational in character, but an 
excellent publication however 
classed. In 1896 its average issue 
was 71,833. There has been no 
later report furnished with the 
requisite attention to detail, and 
indications point to a falling off. 
The present estimated issue ex- 
ceeds 20,000. The American 
School Board Journal of Milwau- 
kee, Wis., reported an average for 
year ending September, 1898, of 
43,508. This is accompanied by 
the parallels (#4), indicating that 
“the accuracy of the rating has 
been questioned by one or more 
persons who claim to have facili- 
ties for knowing the facts, and it 
is feared that the doubts expressed 
do rest upon a substantial founda- 
tion.” For 1899 there appears in 
the March, 1900, Directory an es- 
timated rating exceeding 4,000, 
with ne (? ?) and ex- 
clamation (!!) points. The use 
of pr oll Ah points is explained 
above and_ the interrogation 
points are mainly applied in 
cases ‘“‘where a publisher expresses 
himself as .dissatisfied with the 
rating accorded, but seems unwill- 
ing to convey information that 
will warrant a higher rating.” 
The Directory appears to have dis- 
charged its full duty in connec- 
tion with the American School 
Board Journal. 
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MUSIC, DRAMA, DANCING. 


Under this triple classification 
the American Newspaner Direct- 
ory for March, 1900, presents 
rather an imposing list of fairly 
interesting publications. Music 

naturally leads, the drama comes 
in second and dancing has but a 
single representative. Most mus- 
ical journals devote space to dra- 
matic news and dramatic journals 
show an interest in things apper- 
taining to music. In the list under 
consideration Etude, a Philadel- 
phia monthly, is to be commended 
for regularly sending detailed 
statements of actual issues year 
by year. From 17,500 in 1895 it 
has risen steadily to an average in 
1894 of 40,250 copies. Ev'ry 
Mouth of New York reported an 
average of 81,299 in 1897, but has 
done no reporting since. It would 
seem probable that the 1899 esti- 
mate of exceeding 40,000 is 
too high. Leisure Hours of Phil- 
adelphia showed an average of 
69,250 in 1896 and has made no 
showing since. The Directory 
seems unwilling to repeat in 1899 
the estimate of 1898, which was ex- 
ceeding 20,000, and places the esti- 
mated issue at‘exceeding 17,500. The 
Dayton (Ohio) Choir Leader re- 
ported an average of 14,230 for 
year ending January, 1898, and its 
estimate for 1899 exceeds 7,500. 
The Musician of Philadelphia for 
year ending September, 1899, re- 
ported an average of 13,688. The 
Chicago Echo, monthly, has varied 
from an estimated 17,500 in I89QI 
to 12,500 in 1899. 

Of the more strictly dramatic 
journals mention should be made 
of the New York Dramatic Mir- 
ror, weekly. Its last report seems 
to have been for 1891 and its then 
edition was 22,000; estimated issue 
in 1899 exceeds 7,500. The Dra- 
matic News and Times has rather 
a complex record, viz.: Circulation 
rating varied from 22,000in 1894 to 
X in 1895. (A paper to which the 
X rating is applied is generally 
one that, in the opinion of the 
editor of the Directory, is liable 
to cost an advertiser more for a 
service it can render than would 
be required to obtain a similar’ ben- 
efit from some other publication. ) 
In 1896, X. Actual average for 
1897, 23,5900 + (this sign means 


the accuracy of rating has been 
questioned). In 1898 ### (indi- 
cates that Directory editor offered 
to verify circulation rating if pub- 
lisher of paper would agree, the 
verification to be without cost. 
Response to this offer was not 
such as to entirely remove the 
impression of doubt cast on ‘the 
rating). Actual average for 1899, 
26,509 #. No other papers in 
above class are accorded an issue 
of 10,000 or more. Music Trades 
of New York, weekly, reported 
an average for year ending Octo- 
ber, 1899, of 6,781—an increase 
from 4,168 in 1895. 

The New York Clipper may be 
noted as a dramatic journal of 
great value. Its publisher is so 
old-fashioned as not to believe in 
the advisability of telling his cir- 
culation and was so fortunate in 
more youthful years to have gain- 
ed for his paper a reputation and 
influence that will continue to 
keep it in the front rank so long 
as the memory of its early excel- 
lence remains. 

Two Steps of Buffalo is a “pro- 
fessional journal on dancing,” but 
is backward in reporting circula- 
tion. No issue less than 5,000 in 
1895 is its nearest attempt to an 
up-to-date statement. The 1899 
estimate exceeds 4,000. 

lensiaan ean 


DENTAL JOURNALS. 


Six Dental journals, all monthly 
but one, get credit for actual av- 
erage issues of more than 1,000 
copies in the American Newspaper 
Directory for March, 1900. The 
New York IJtems of Interest ap- 
pears to have the lead in circula- 
tion. From an average of 9,020 
in 1895 it increased to 14,021 in 
1897; there was a withholding of 
information, in 1898; stillit appear- 
ed to warrant the letter estimate 
then given—exceeding 12,500, but 
the 1899 estimate only exceeds 
7,500, which is a great many. In 
Chicago the Dental Digest’s aver- 
age for year ending November, 
1899, was 5,166. The Philadelphia 
Dental Cosmos had an average in 
1896 of 9.454, but there has since 
been a failure to report definitely 
and the present estimate exceeds 
4000; to the Dental Brief is ac- 
corded a like estimate. 


XUM 
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A COMMUNITY NEWSPAPER. 
82 Ashland Place, 
Brooktyn, N. Y., Mar. 16, 1900 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Rev. Chas. M. Sheldon’s efforts to 
edit and publish the Topeka Capital for 
a week, experimentally, in behalf of 
church and _ state, recalls to mind an 
interesting lecture delivered at the 
Philadelphia Academy of Music in 
1883 by Mr. L. Lum Smith. Mr. Smith 
declared that the power of the daily 
press was too great to be trusted to 
the responsibility of single individual 
ownership; that the press had never 
been controlled unselfishly as it should 
be in behalf of humanity; but that, at 
the birth of community journalism, it 
would be. He believed the time woul 
come when the merchants of each city 
and town, and the most liberal advertis- 
ers and taxpayers would combine to 
publish, control, direct and give away 
an almost perfect daily newspaper; that 
the withdrawal of their advertisements 
from all other papers would cause the 
suspension of the daily of to-day. In 


this way, only one daily (with English 
and German editions) would be needed 
in a city—the distribution being thor- 
ough, complete and free to every home; 
that all advertising would naturally 
gravitate to such a gigantic daily and 
that every reader thereof would feel 
disposed to deal with those merchants 


identified with clean journalism, clean 
politics, public good and public needs; 
that the policy of the paper would be 
to give offense to none of its readers, 
the purchasers of the necessaries and 
luxuries advertised by the merchants in 
control of this great community journal; 
that what so many editors and publish: 
ers, as single individuals, had accom- 
plished in daily journalism, could be 
better executed by a local combination 
of stanch, shrewd, princely merchant 
advertisers, employing the best editors, 


best reporters, best printers, etc.; that 
good citizens generally would applaud 
and encourage such an enterprise; that 
the merchant owners would get their 
advertising, large or small, at the first 
cost; become leaders in all reforms, 
political, moral, social, etc., without 
other expense than their proportionate 


share of supporting the journal, which 
would be far less than the amounts they 
now pay for their advertisements with- 
out reaping any of the advantages of 
journal owners. And then, after all, 
through the profits from other adver- 
tisements, there might be an annual re- 
bate sufficient to clear them from all 
expense and perhaps leave a handsome 
net profit. It was further suggested 
that in case the merchants failed to 
combine in this matter the churches 
might take up the idea. It will be 
seen, therefore, that the Rev. Mr. Shel- 
don, author of “In His Steps,” is, not 
the originator of community journalism; 
that it was promulgated by fom Smith 


in 1883; and whatever may result from 
the seed, it is only fair that the name 
of the original advocate of the idea 


should be known. 
Emerson BENNETT. 





—__+or— 
advertising rule that is 


Tue only 
applicable to all cases is, use your 
own common sense and judgment. 


Advisor. 
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ABOUT LETTERS. 
Office of 
“Men oF Letters.” 
New York, March 22, 1900. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

A communication recently in several 
journals devoted to_the interests of ad- 
vertisers, to the effect that ‘“Advertis- 
ers’ letters sold to brokers are sometimes 
rented to as many as one hundred dif- 
ferent parties” is too absurd to let travel 
without contradiction. Each party rent- 
ing letters holds them in his possession 
scarcely less than thirty, sometimes 
ninety, days; besides, as letters are usu- 
ally sent by freight, long delays in tran- 
sit must be added. If one hundred 
different parties successively rented any 
one lot of letters and there would oc- 
cur not one minute’s delay, the letters 
would be one hundred months (8 1-3 
years) older by the time they reached 
the one hundredth renter than they 
were when the broker bought them. No 
one will rent letters over two or three 
years old and can get letters whenever 
they want only one year old. 

Another. prejudice permit us to com- 
bat. It is erroneously supposed that 
letters belonging to a letter broker are 

“peppered” more than are those be- 
longing to any one advertiser. Now, 
the advertiser having only one lot of his 
own letters to offer, gives such close 
attention every day, week and month 
to one lot of letters, accepting in pay- 
ment either cash or advertising, that the 
broker “isn’t in it” with him, The 
broker rents only for cash and, as in 
our case, having nearly one thousand 
different lots of letters, aggregating 
nearly twelve million letters and over 
three hundred different classes of letters, 
it is utterly impossible for us to focus 
our attention upon any one lot of let- 
ters. Often letters we buy are never 
rented at all, others once, none ever 
more than six times within a year, and 
we have only one lot of letters that 
has been rented as many as eight times. 

EN OF_ LETTERS. 
Lum Smith. 


—— 
ASK US SIMPLER QUESTIONS. 
Irnaca, N. Y., March 27, 1900. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We inclose herewith a page from the 
New York Mail and Express under date 
of February 24th, showing a large 
Hyomei advertisement which we order- 
ed inserted on that date. It seems to 
us a strange coincidence that two com- 
petitive advertisements for colds should 
contain an uplifted warning right arm 
in the same issue of same paper and 
on same page. The perplexing question 
will the public be more attracted 





arises, 
towards investigating the two ads be- 
cause of their similarity, or will the 


similarity be noticed only by an adver- 
tising man? fours truly, 
> W. WURSTER & Co. 
+ 

Use common words. Many liberal 
purchasers of the necessities and lux- 
uries of life have never included a big 
dictionary in either list—New England 
Grocer. 





ful fill your adver- 


Be sure that you 
tised promise as the readers under- 
stand it.— Pacific Coast Advertising. 
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MUSIC, DRAMA, DANCING. 


Under this triple classification 
the American Newspaner Direct- 
ory for March, I900, presents 
rather an imposing list of fairly 
interesting publications. Music 
naturally leads, the drama comes 
in second and dancing has but a 
single representative. Most mus- 
ical journals devote space to dra- 
matic news and dramatic journals 
show an interest in things apper- 
taining to music. In the list under 
consideration Etude, a Philadel- 
phia monthly, is to be commended 
for regularly sending detailed 
statements of actual issues year 
by year. From 17,500 in 1895 it 
has risen steadily to an average in 
1894 of 40,250 copies. Ev'ry 
Month of New York reported an 
average of 81,299 in 1897, but has 
done no reporting since. It would 
seem probable that the 1899 esti- 
mate of exceeding 40,000 is 
too high. Leisure Hours of Phil- 
adelphia showed an average of 
69,250 in 1896 and has made no 
showing since. The Directory 
seems unwilling to repeat in 1899 
the estimate of 1898, which was ex- 
ceeding 20,000, and places the esti- 
mated issue at‘exceeding 17,500. The 
Dayton (Ohio) Choir Leader re- 
ported an average of 14,230 for 
year ending January, 1898, and its 
estimate for 1899 exceeds 7,500. 
The Musician of Philadelphia for 
year ending September, 1899, re- 
ported an average of 13,688. The 
Chicago Echo, monthly, has varied 
from an estimated 17,500 in 1891 
to 12,500 in 1899. 

Of the more strictly dramatic 
journals mention should be made 
of the New York Dramatic Mir- 
ror, weekly. Its last report seems 
to have been for 1891 and its then 
edition was 22,000; estimated issue 
in 1899 exceeds 7,500. The Dra- 
matic News and Times has rather 
a complex record, viz. : Circulation 
rating varied from 22,000in 1894 to 
X in 1895. (A paper to which the 
X rating is applied is generally 
one that, in the opinion of the 
editor of the Directory, is liable 
to cost an advertiser more for a 
service it can render than would 
be required to obtain a similar ben- 
efit from some other publication.) 
In 1806, X. Actual average for 
1897, 23,590 # (this sign means 


the accuracy of rating has been 
questioned). In 1898 #44 (indi- 
cates that Directory editor offered 
to verify circulation rating if pub- 
lisher of paper would agree, the 
verification to be without cost. 
Response to this offer was not 
such as to entirely remove the 
impression of doubt cast on ‘the 
rating). Actual average for 1899, 
26,509 #. No other papers in 
above class are accorded an issue 
of 10,000 or more. Music Trades 
of New York, weekly, reported 
“‘ average for year ending Octo- 
ber, 1899, of 6,781—an increase 
from 4,168 in 1895. 

The New York Clipper may be 
noted as a dramatic journal of 
great value. Its publisher is so 
old-fashioned as not to believe in 
the advisability of telling his cir- 
culation and was so fortunate in 
more youthful years to have gain- 
ed for his paper a reputation and 
influence that will continue to 
keep it in the front rank so long 
as the memory of its early excel- 
lence remains. 

wo Steps of Buffalo is a “pro- 
fessional journal on dancing,” but 
is backward in reporting circula- 
tion. No issue less than 5,000 in 
1895 is its nearest attempt to an 
up-to-date statement. The 1899 
estimate exceeds 4,000. 
———————— 


DENTAL JOURNALS. 


Six Dental journals, all monthly 
but one, get credit for actual av- 
erage issues of more than 1,000 
copies in the American Newspaper 
Directory for March, 1900. The 
New York Items of Interest ap- 
pears to have the lead in circula- 
tion. From an average of 9,020 
in 1895 it increased to 14,021 in 
1897; there was a withholding of 
information, in 1808; still itappear- 
ed to warrant the letter estimate 
then given—exceeding 12,500, but 
the 1899 estimate only exceeds 
7,500, which is a great many. In 
Chicago the Dental Digest’s aver- 
age for year ending November, 
1899, was 5,166. The Philadelphia 
De got Cosmos had an average in 
1896 of 9.454, but there has since 
been a failure to report definitely 
and the present estimate exceeds 
4000; to the Dental Brief is ac- 
corded a like estimate. 
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A COMMUNITY NEWSPAPER. 
82 Ashland Place, 
Brooxkiyn, N. Y., Mar. 16, 1900 

Editor of PRINTERS’ INK 

Rev. Chas. M. Sheldon’s efforts to 
edit and publish the Topeka Capital for 
a week, experimentally, in behalf of 
church and _ state, recalls to mind an 
interesting lecture delivered at the 
Philadelphia Academy of Music in 
1883 by Mr. L. Lum Smith. Mr. Smith 
declared that the power of the daily 
press was too great to be trusted to 
the responsibility of single individual 
ownership; that the press had never 
been controlled unselfishly as it should 
be in behalf of humanity; but that, at 
the birth of community journalism, it 
would be. He believed the time would 
come when the merchants of each city 
and town, and the most liberal advertis- 
ers and taxpayers would combine to 
publish, control, direct and give away 
an almost perfect daily newspaper; that 
the withdrawal of their advertisements 
from all other papers would cause the 
suspension of the daily of to-day. In 
this way, only one daily (with English 
and German editions) would be needed 
in a city—the distribution being thor- 
ough, complete and free to every home; 
that all advertising would naturally 
gravitate to such a gigantic daily and 
that every reader thereof would feel 
disposed to deal with those merchants 
identified with clean journalism, clean 
politics, public good and public needs; 
that the policy of the paper would be 
to give offense to none of its readers, 
the purchasers of the necessaries and 
luxuries advertised by the merchants in 
control of this great community journal; 
that what so many editors and _ publish- 
ers, as single individuals, had accom- 
plished in daily journalism, could be 
better executed by a local combination 
of stanch, shrewd, princely merchant 
advertisers, employing the best editors, 
best reporters, best printers, etc.; that 
good citizens generally would applaud 
and encourage such an enterprise; that 
the merchant owners would get their 
advertising, large or small, at the first 
cost; become leaders in all reforms, 
political, moral, social, etc., without 
other expense than their proportionate 
share of supporting the journal, which 
would be far less than the amounts they 
now pay for their advertisements with- 
out reaping any of the advantages of 
journal owners. And then, afterall, 
through the profits from other adver- 
tisements, there might be an annual re- 
bate sufficient to clear them from all 
expense and perhaps leave a handsome 
net profit. It was further suggested 
that in case the merchants failed to 
combine in this matter the churches 
might take up the idea. It will be 
seen, therefore, that the Rev. Mr. Shel- 
don, author of “In His Steps,” is, not 
the originator of community journalism; 
that it was promulgated by tom Smith 


in 1883; and whatever may result from 
the seed, it is only fair that the name 
of the original advocate of the idea 


should be known. 
Emerson BENNETT. 


—_——~+or 
advertising 


Tue only rule that is 
applicable to all cases is, use your 
own common sense and judgment. 
Advisor. 


ABOUT LETTERS. 
Office of 
“Men oF Letters.” 
New York, March 22, 1900. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

A communication recently in several 
journals devoted to_the interests of ad- 
vertisers, to the effect that ‘“‘Advertis- 
po letters sold to brokers are sometimes 
rented to as many as one hundred dif- 
ferent parties” is too absurd to let travel 
without contradiction. Each party rent- 
ing letters holds them in his possession 
scarcely less than thirty, sometimes 
ninety, days; besides, as letters are usu- 
ally sent by freight, long delays in tran- 
sit must be added. If one hundred 
different parties successively rented any 
one lot of letters and there would oc- 
cur not one minute’s delay, the letters 
would be one hundred months (8 1-3 
years) older by the time they reached 
the one hundredth renter than they 
were when the broker bought them. No 
one will rent letters over two or three 
years old and can get letters whenever 
they want only one year old. 

Another prejudice permit us to com- 
bat. It is erroneously supposed that 
letters belonging to a letter broker are 
“peppered” more than are those _be- 
longing to any one advertiser. Now, 
the advertiser having only one lot of his 
own letters to offer, gives such close 
attention every day, week and month 
to one lot of letters, accepting in pay- 
ment either cash or advertising, that the 
broker “isn’t in it” with him. The 
broker rents only for cash and, as in 
our case, having nearly one thousand 
different lots of letters, aggregating 
nearly twelve million letters and over 
three hundred different classes of letters, 
it is utterly impossible for us to focus 
our attention upon any one lot of let- 
ters. Often letters we buy are never 
rented at all, others once, none ever 
more than six times within a year, and 
we have anly one lot of letters that 
has been rented as many as eight times. 

Men oF_LETTERs. 
Lum Smith. 


eer 
ASK US SIMPLER QUESTIONS. 
Irnaca, N. Y., March 27, 1900. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We inclose herewith a page from the 
New York Mail and Express under date 
of February 24th, showing a large 
Hyomei advertisement which we order- 
ed inserted on that date. It seems to 
us a strange coincidence that two com- 
petitive advertisements for colds should 
contain an uplifted warning right arm 
in the same issue of same paper and 
on same page. The perplexing question 








arises, will the public be more attracted 
towards investigating the two ads be- 
cause of their similarity, or will the 


similarity be noticed only by an adver- 
tising man? Yours truly, 
W. Wurster & Co. 
+o 

Use common words. Many liberal 
purchasers of the necessities and lux- 
uries of life have never included a big 
dictionary in either list—New England 
Grocer. 





fulfill your adver- 
readers under- 
Advertising. 


Be sure that you 
tised. promise as the 
stand it.—Pacific Coast 
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THEY APOLOGIZE. 
OrancE, N. J., March 22, 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
Apologizing for not advertising a 
business that has been successfully con- 


1900. 








TRADE MARK. 
In 1864 Daniel M. Lyon be- 


gan bsewing Ale in a little 
building in Canal Street, New- 
ark. He made good Ale and 
prospered, and his sons have 
faithfully followed his methods, 
till now the little building is 
dwarfed by our splendid plant. 

And yet you may not have 
heard of us, because we have 
not advertised. 

We apologize, 


LYON & SONS 
BREWING CO. 











ducted for thirty-six years is a new 
wrinkle. It looks like a good one. The 
above 


advertisement is “a from the 
Newark News. _ H. M. F. 


A LETTER “FROM | HOME. 

Wasutncton, D. C., Mar. 21, 1900. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

If a man wants to fully ro pe ge 
Printers’ INK let him take a trip of < 
month or so all over the United St: nen 
and have the Little Schoolmaster come 
to him every week. It is like a letter 
from home. It bristles with the doings 


of the advertising world and keeps a 
man in close touch with the business 
world. I had rather miss my meals for 
two days than one copy of PRINTERS’ 
INK. Yours very truly, 

Sam E. WHITMIRE, 

—— e 

AN ADMIRER. 
Office of 


“THe CatHotic UNIVERSE.” 
CLEVELAND, O., March 24, 1900. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We inclose you herewith our_check 
for | $5 to cover subscription to Print- 
ERS’ INK for one year, beginmig March 
21st issue. We consider your paper 
very valuable, inasmuch as it assists 
all well meaning publishers. Wishing 
you all kinds of success, we are, 

Yours very truly, 
Tue CatHotic Universe Pus. Co. 
J. A. Willmot. 
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BREECHES OF PROMISE. 
New York, March 22, 1900. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
I inclose a clipping, which I thought 
zoe might care to add to your list of 
_ freak" adverti advertisements. To my ‘mind, 


FL K KOCOUR. 


Pants are melo for snes for men and not.men 
for Pants; women are made for men and 
pot for Pants. When a man Pants for a 
woman'and a woman Pants for a man, they 
ere a pair of Pants. Mistakes are often 
made in such Pants. Such mistakes ara 
called ‘‘Breeches of Promise.” Pants are 
like molasses, they are thicker in winter 
and thinner in summer. Men get on a 
tear in their Pants and it is all right; but 
when tbe Pants get on a tear, it is all 
wrong. There bas beeri much discussion 
as to whether Pants is singalar or plural. 
Seems when men wear Pants they aro 
Plural, and when they don’t wear apy, 
they are singular, 

Don't be singular, try 


..F. KOCOUR,, 
14 North Main Street. South Norwalk’ 


advertisement might catch 
the reader’s eye and induce him to 
smile, yet I do not think it would be 
calculated to sell goods. 

Yours very truly, H. 





while this 


O. GARFIELD. 





>> —_—__— 
CLASSIFICATION, 

Fioyp Sprincs, Ga., Mar. 24, 1900. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Is the classification of similar an- 
nouncements in the magazines of any 
value to advertisers? If so, why? If 
not, why not? Opinions are solicited. 
—PrinTers INK. 

Classification of advertisements of 
goods of similar character in magazines 
is of value to the good advertiser, be- 
cause it gives the man who has given 
careful attention to making the language 
of his ad convincing an advantage 
over the man who has thrown his word- 


ing together in a shambling way; it 
gives the man who has the best art 
an advantage over the man who has 


used no cut, a stock cut or a cheap line 
drawing; it benefits every advertiser 
under each classification because when a 
person becomes interested in any ‘line 
of goods the custom is to write to all 
of the several advertisers for samples, 
pamphlets, particulars, etc., before pur- 
chasing. If the ads were not classified 
the reader might find one ad of a cer- 
tain class and write for particulars and 
his mind might shift to other things 
and the ads of similar goods on other 
pages would possibly never be noticed. 


I have talked with many successful 
advertisers on this subject since the 
time when publishers began bunching 


ads of similar goods. I have not found 
one who objected to classification. 
Sam E. WHITMIRE. 
—_ + > 
THE answers you receive to your ad- 
vertisement are of little value unless 
they are properly followed up. 
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NOTES. 


“THE Reporter as | as He Is” appears in 
the Metropolitan (N. Y.) for April. 

Tue “witchery of kodakery” is an 
advertising phrase possessing an ele- 
ment of attractiveness. 

Tue “Great Newspapers of Conti- 
nental Europe” article in the March 
Bookman devotes itself to France. 

On April 1, 1900, the Denver Re- 
publican will establish an Eastern branch 


office at 91 Times Building, with Al- 
fred E. Hasbrook in charge. 
Captain Henry Drister, until re- 


cently manager of Harper > Brothers, 
has been made treasurer and a director 
of the Frank Leslie publishing house. 


CANADIAN headquarters of the North- 

west Magazine of St. Paul have been 
established at Winnineg, Man., in the 
McIntyre Block, with Mr. A. L. Wy- 
man in charge. 
Tue Business Men’s Association of 
the city of Jackson, Michigan, has made 
an appropriation for the publication of 
10,000 booklets to advertise the city. 
—Patchogue (N. Y.) Advance. 


Tue Minneapolis Tribune issues a 
“Cartoon Book” giving the Bowman 
cartoons it published last year—a col- 
lection whose merit would be an excel- 
lent advertisement for any newspape®. 

THEY are raising a handsome sum in 
Paris to buy a sword for brave ol 
Cronje. This is all very commendable, 
but it isn’t good advertising across the 


channel for the big French show.— 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

Ir is said that lawyers have their 
cases put on the docket when their 
cases are not ready for trial, and can- 
not possibly be gotten ready, simply 
for the advertising secured in having 
their names two or three times on the 
docket—for the same case. 


Tue Show Window, Caxton Building, 
Chicago, offers prizes aggregating $400 
in gold for photographs of best window 
displays of men’s shirts, collars and 
cuffs, competition free to all and ending 
the first day of July, 1900. The de- 
tails of a corset display competition 
also appear in the latest issue. 


On Whitehall street, the principal 
thoroughfare of Atlanta, Ga., is an 
empty store where for a long time un- 
til recently there seemed to be a thriv- 
ing business. Several of the signs were 
not to be 


put up so substantially as : ) 

easily removed. Among them is this 

grim satire on transitory things: ““We 
” 


are here to stay. 


Azsout four years ago Johnson & 
Johnson, of New York, who were _ad- 
vertising Vino-Kolafra in the New York 


} oo 


protested CTL a long article 
condemning the 


nut. The news- 
paper promptly and gracefully offered 
to print, as news, anything the firm 
might have to say in defense of the nut. 


That closed the incident.—New'spaper- 
dom, New York. 

A BILL was nena _ unanimously 
March 24th in the House in the Massa- 


chusetts Legislature to prevent stock 
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depreciation, through malicious, errone- 
ous or unjust advertisements of any 
kind. It is based upon a petition of 
Thomas W. Lawson, and its title is, 

‘An act to prohibit anonymous and false 
advertisements of stocks, bonds and se- 
curities.”—New York Sun, March 25. 


Book advertising has never been so 
large in volume as at present or so 
novel. The New York Times last Sat- 
urday contained a page ad of “When 
Knighthood was in Flower.” F ully one- 
half of the space was occupied by a 
crude drawing of a castle, each section 
of which represented a month’s_ sales 
of the book. According to the figures 
presented, the output last month was 
33,400 copies.—Fourth Estate, Mar. 7. 


A writer in Agricultural Advertising, 
Chicago, has this to say: Circulation 
and_ rates considered, it is my 
belief that the farm press will prove as 
profitable in_ selling poultry, eggs, 
poultry supplies, etc., as the poultry 
press, and for breeders of farm poultry 
and those seeking the patronage of ev- 
ery-day farmers I believe the appeal 
will be more fruitful if made through 
the farm press to the “common farm- 
ers. 


Boutper, Colo., March 8.—(Special). 
—In one of the wards the students of 
the State University played an impor- 
tant part last night in selecting a can- 
didate for alderman. One of the can- 
didates is member of a firm which does 
not advertise in the students’ paper, Sii- 
ver and Gold. The students turned out 
last night and defeated that candidate 
for nomination, because of his treatment 
of their paper.—Denver (Col.) Repub- 
lican, March 10. 


Tue exhibition of the Press Artists’ 
League, to be held in the east parlor of 
the W aldorf- Astoria during the week of 
April 16, is to consist of the work of 
illustrators for the New York press, 
the special feature being the large orig- 
inals of drawings which have been re- 
produced in metropolitan dailies, week- 
lies and magazines, besides the originals 
of illustrations in certain novels that 
have been recently popular. About 
5,000 pictures will be shown.—Fourth 
Estate, New York City. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes: There are 
a number of newspapers in the South, 
such as the Southern Trade Record at 
Cincinnati, the Southern Review of 
Commerce of Louisville, Ky., together 
with the United States Health Reports 
of this city, that ought to be shown up. 
These papers are sending out write-ups 
of every form and description. The 
pretend that they are writing up dif- 
ferent things because they are worthy 
of editorial comment, and _ then they 
sell the “‘sucker’”’ copies of the paper. 


One of the most unique advertising 
folders issued by a railway compan 
has just been received at the Rock 
Island offices from John Sebastian, the 
general passenger agent of the company. 
It is a brand new, novel suggestion, 
which advertises the overland through 
sleeper via that line, the Denver & Rio 
Grande, Rio Grande Western and the 
Central Pacific between Chicago and 
San Francisco. The map is alternated 
with streaks of shade, up and down, in- 
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dicating the country passed through in 
the night time and the sections traversed 
in daylight.—Denver Times, March 16. 


Tue women of the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Austin are arranging 
for an Easter market to be held in Li- 
brary hall the week preceding Easter. 
A novel advertising scheme has been 
evolved. The plan is to stamp every 
egg sold in the Austin markets with 
appropriate words advertising the mar- 
ket and the articles it will have for 
sale. Austin supports eight or ten gro- 
cery and market houses and the young 
women of the church have been armed 
with rubber stamps and every evening 
they will call at the stores and will 
stamp every egg before it is placed on 
sale.—Chicago (lil.) Chronicle, Mar. 19. 


In a recent issue of Printers’ INK 
Clarence Axman, the Chicago corre- 
spondent of the Insurance Field, gave 
forth some conclusions on the subject 
of insurance journalism. They were not 
new, and they were not flattering to 
insurance papers as a class, but under- 
neath the slashing criticisms there was 
at least a modicum of truth. It is 
doubtful, however, whether Mr, Ax- 
man himself really believes that out of 
some 76 insurance publications there 
are only a deserving half dozen. Our 
list of contemporaries includes a good 
many more which are a credit to the 
profession and helpful to insurance 
interests.—Boston (Mass.) Standard, 
March 24, 1900. 





Aw _ act to incorporate the Industrial 
and Commercial Exhibition Company of 
New York and to authorize this com- 
pany to acquire real estate in any por- 
tion of New York City, to erect build- 
ings thereon for the purposes of such 
exhibition, was introduced this week in 
the State Legislature at Albany. Fifty- 
six gentlemen are named as incorporat- 
ors, among whom are J. Howard Sweet- 
ser and George L, Putnam, of Sweetser, 
Pembrook & Co. The company’s capi- 
tal stock is $5,000,000, divided into 
500,000 shares. By a two-thirds vote 
of the stockholders they may increase 
this to $10,000,000. It shall not com- 
mence business until at least $1,000,000 
is subscribed for and 10 per cent paid 
in.—Dry Goods Economist. 


Orance, N. J., March 18.—Police 
Captain Leary has put a ban on the 
posters which have been placed on bill- 
boards in Orange to advertise the ‘‘Re- 
gatta Girl” at Koster & Bial’s. On the 
posters there are two girls, one of them 
a ballet dancer, with one leg raised in 
the air. As soon as the captain saw 
the posters he sent for the billposting 
company’s representative, to whom he 
declared that the legs must be covered 
with white paper, and that if any more 
posters of such a character were placed 
on the boards he would make an ar- 
rest. The billposter complied with the 
captain’s notion of the properties, and 
all through the city are posters of one 
perfectly proper woman standing near 
another only the upper part of whose 
figure is visible. Broad strips of white 
paper cover the legs.—New York Sun, 
March 19, 1900. 


ASSEMBLYMAN Prince has introduced 
a. bill to prevent the placing of fences 





on roofs for the display of advertise- 
ments other than for the business of 
lessee of building on which the fence 
is built, the same to be no higher than 
four feet; also of fences on ground in 
front of vacant lots, the same to he no 
higher than ten feet froin ground to 
top of fence, in any portion of borouzhs 
of Manhattan, Bronx and Brooklyn, 
and to have all fences now on roofs 
and on ground in violation of this act 
removed before August, 1900, any cor- 
poration or person violating the pro- 
visions of the act to be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction 
thereof to be punished by a fine of not 
less than $200, or by imprisonment in 
the county jail for a period not ex- 
ceeding thirty days, or by both—New 
York News, March 16. 





+o 
A TOWN WITH NO BILLBOARDS. 
“Did you ever live in a town where 
there were no billboards?” asked a 
man who was looking at a gang of bill- 
posters. “I did many years ago,” he 
continued, ‘‘and we had some pretty 
good shows occasionally, too. The way 
in. which the shows advertised them- 
selves intensified the desire to see them. 
I remember when ‘Mazeppa’ was to be 
given in the town hall. here was but 
one entrance to the hall and above it 
was a lodge room. I don’t suppose you 
could gull the people with any play of 
‘Mazeppa’ that didn’t have the wild 
horse, or some other kind of horse of 
Tartary any more than you could fool 
them with a ‘Hamlet’ without the 
Prince. This ‘Mazeppa’ company that 
came to my town had the wild horse. 
It was necessary to convince the people 
of that fact. The only brass band in 
the town was hired and put into a big 
wagon which was hauled through the 
streets, the band playing what few num- 
bers it had, and the wild horse haltered 
to the tail end of the band wagon. In 
a few one-horse buggies were the mem- 
bers of the company. The young 
woman who was to play the title role— 
xou know they always have a woman for 
fazeppa—rode in the first buggy with 
the manager. But it was not only the 
show with the horse that paraded. I re- 
member when ‘The Lady of Lyons’ 
was played there, the company turned 
out in sleighs, and the brass band was 
in a big wagon bed mounted on bobs. 
The young woman who walked the rope 
stretched from the roof of a two-story 
building to a similar one across the 
street was the advertisement for a vari- 
ety show. The woman who made the 
ascension to the top of the center pole 
of a circus was a common card in those 
days. There was one newspaper in the 
town, but for some reason the shows 
did not patronize it. Hence they re- 
sorted to outdoor parades to draw the 
crowd and I never knew any company 
to leave the town on foot—not even 
the panorama of Kane’s Arctic Expedi- 
tion which stole the Newfoundland dog 
of the mayor of the town and palmed 
him off as Dr. Kane’s.”—N. Y. Sun. 
———+o+—____. 

ADVERTISING undoubtedly takes away the 
business from those who do not advertise and 
gives it to those who do, and those who have 
succeeded best, growing day by day, have been 
those who have been the most persistent adver« 
tisers in season and out of season.—A naconda 
(Mont.) Standard. 


XUM 
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ADVERTISING NOVELTY FIRMS. 
American Mfg. Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 
Aluminum Novelty Co., Canton, O. 
American Novelty Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Aluminum eS Co., 125 "Thirty- 

second street, New Yor 
Burlington Sign Co., Bustiennen, Vt. 
Brown & Bigelow, St. Paul, Minn. 
Baldwin & Gleason Co., 58 Reade 

street, New York. (Celluloid Novelties). 
Butler Bros., 495 Broadway, New 

York. (Low-priced Novelties). 

Wm. Byrne, 375 W. 125th street, New 
vo (Puzzles). 

=. P. Best Mfg. Co., New Haven, 
én (Banners, Fans, etc.). 

Beauford Pottery Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

(Souvenir Plates). 

U. O. Colson Printing and Advt. Co., 

Paris, Ill. 

Cussons, May & Co., Glen Falls, Vir- 
ginia. 

Duckback Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

Adgor F. Davis & Co., 243 Broadway, 

New York. (Sawdust Nov. for Jewelers). 
Empire Novelty Co., Wellsville, N. Y. 
Erie Specialty Co., Erie, Pa. 

John C. Fernandez, Ozone Park, N. 

Y. (Trinket Boxes). 

Golden Novelty Co., Chicago, ill. 


Gray Lithograph | Co., Canal 
Laight streets, New York. 
S. Guenee, 143 Liberty street, 


New York. (Bicycle Advt. Novelties). 


Hampton Toy Co., Westfield, Mass. 

H. B. Hardenberg & Co., 58 Center 
street, New York. (Leather & Metal). 

Henderson Litho. Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Home Life Pub. Co., 150 Nassau 
street, New York. (Cook Books). 

Walter E. Hoffman, 42 Grand street, 
New York. (Puzzles). 

Industrial Pub. Co., 16 ‘ermees street, 
New York. (Pocket Dict. 

Insect Trap Co., Box 
Canaan, Conn. 

Robt. Jones & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

M. Jacobson, 321 E. Ninety-second 
street, New York. (Advt. Mirrors). 

Koener & Hayes, Buffalo, N. Y. 
(Cards & Lithographs). 

Phil. Koampel, 21 W. Third street, 
New York. (Toy Novelties). 

Chas. B. Lynes, 96 Center street, New 
York. (Hardware Novelties). 

Livermore & Knight, Providence, R. 
I. (Paper and Cardboard Novelties). 

Merchants’ Pub. Co., Denver, Col. 

\ eninannees Pitz & Co., Philadelphia, 

“Weenies 


Bank Book Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


Fred’k S. Mills, Gloversville, N. Y. 

Myers & _ Rosenfield, 171 Wooster 
street, New York. 

Novelty Cutlery Co., Canton, Ohio. 

National Metal Edge Co., 621 Cherry 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Novelty Advt. House, 83 Court street, 
Brooklyn, 7. 


237, New 


Israel C. Newman, 160 E. ro8th street, 
New York. (Match Safes). 
N. Y. Book Slate Co., 68 Church 


street, New York. (Slates and Black- 
boards). 
Optimus Printing Co., 31 Rose street, 


New York. (Book and Paper Novelties). 


Promis & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pencil E xchange, Jersey City, N. J. 


Albert Patz, Railroad a Jersey 
City, N. J. (Kites, Fans, etc. 

Progressive Novelty Works, 640 
Broadway, N. Y 


¥. 

Parker & Hafner, 626 High street, 
Williamsport, Pa. (Leather Goods). 

Ronemous & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Regent Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

R. Rodgers & Co., New Haven, Conn. 
(Souvenir Spoons). 

Rosenthal Bros., 346 Broadway, N. 
- (Advt. Pencils). 

Stanford & Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


Sunshine Pub. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Story Books). 

A. gl _221 Bull’s Ferry Road, 
Union Hill, . J. (Baskets). 

Turner toh Works, 122 Kinzie 


street, Chicago, I 


Herman Voss, 
A. A. Vantine 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
& Co., Eighteenth 


street and Broadway, N. Y. (Advt. 
Fans). 
Whitehead & Hoag Co., Newark, N. J. 


Geo. R. Woodruff, Ravenna, Ohio. 
A. H. es oodhull, 2198 Fulton street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (Useful Articles). 





THE POSTAL CARD. 

The writer believes in the postal card 
because every postal card is supposed to 
be a letter if the address side appears 
uppermost; the receiver must turn over 
every postal card that comes in this 
way, and if the matter upon it is suf- 
ficiently brief he has a chance to ab- 
sorb it, even though it may pass from 
his hands directly to the waste basket. 
—Prosperity. 

——_+o+—___—_ 
THERE are many “good” papers in the 


country, but.they are not all good for 
your business. Half the art of adver- 
tising consists in the selection of the 


right mediums.—Agricultural Advertis- 


ing. 





nsetiiinesicaibaiia 

Tue most successful advertising does 
not attempt to do too much. It intro- 
duces the buyer to the seller. Even 
if it makes a direct sale, that sale should 
serve only as a wedge to open the way 
for other sales.—Agricultural Advertis- 
ing. 


alata a 
Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under this head two linesor more, 
without display, 25 cents a line. ‘ust be 
wd | in one week in advance 
WANTS. 


DVERTISEMENTS for the EVENING Post, 
ye Charieston, 8. C. 





EMALF. linotype operator, speedy, on evening 
paper;8 hours. THE DAY, New London, Conn. 


DVERTISEMENTS for the paper with largest 
d local circulation in Charleston, 8. C.—TH 
EVENING Post. 


VV ANTED. -To buy a good Democratic news- 
paper in county -~ Must have official 
patronage of county. “C. 8.,” This Office. 


H‘4t F-TONES (quality cuaranteed) one col. $1; 
4 doz. 5. rl. $2; oz. $10. Larger, 
19e. pe r square inch. Send seni photos. BUCHER 

ENGRAVING CO., Columbus, O 


\ 7 ANTED Position asadvertising manager at 
moderate salary by young man with several 
years’ successful experience. Best references, Ad- 

dress “WORKER,” care Printers’ Ink. 
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I ESIGNER for advertisements on well known 
mechanical paper (New York.) Whole or 

part of his time can be utilized. Address, with 

particulars, “PERMANENT,” This Office. 


\ ’ ANTED—A tenant f 





eo in Twilight 
Park in the Cat‘s Ss. Roomy and com- 

fortable for large family, $400. THOM AS D. 

McELHENIE, 259 Ryerson St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Ww. E - supply advertisers with sketches at 
reasonable rates; also photographs. 
insteuctim £ n in illustrating, wall paper de- 
sign, photography. NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
ILLUSTRATING, 114 W. 34th h St., New York. 


y." RTIST of ber expe vience in every variety 
of comme: work; inventive, original; ex- 
pert at design om hy picture: s for ads; good at 
pe ee novelties; desires ituation. 

AD-ILLUSTRATOR,” Printers’ Ink, New York. 


( RDERS for 5-line adve rtisements 4 we = $10, 
in 100 Illinois newspapers: 100,000 circ 
tion wig ee ; other Western weekly papers paved 
rate Catalo ene on application. CHICAGO 
NEW SPAP E R UNION, 10 Spruce St., New York. 
This price includes PRINTERS’ {NK for one year, 


Peet ALD’S NEWSPAPER MEN’S EXCHANGE 
is not an asylum for incompetents. Over 50 
per cent of its candidates are college graduates, 
with from three to fiftee nye ars of practical news- 
paper experience, Over 85 percent are already 
in positions, but seeking advancement. Corre- 
spondence with employers solicited. Telephone 
659—2. Office, 15 Ceaar St., Springfield, Mass. 


A LEADING London daily wants American ad- 

















vertisements, and will pay for help in 
getting them. 


“ COMMISSION,” care Printers’ Ink. 


WANT to hear from men who are engaged 
in the laundry business and who are spend- 
_ more than $100 a year advertising. 
have an adve rtising specialty for laundries. 

It is so good that 1 don’t care to send it to the 
man who writes on the back of a postal card, 
* Please send details.” 

I want a request written on your own letter- 
head, the inclosure of a business card, and, if 
possible, some advertising matter you are run- 
ning. 

You will find my proposition is worth taking 
all this trouble about. 

HOWLAND HARDING, 
1545 Broadway, New York. 














+o 
HALF-TONES. 


er copper half-tones, 1-col., $1 ; larger, 

per in. THE YOU NGSTOWN ARC E} 
GRAVING CO., Youngstown, Ohic. 
———_ 


SUPPLIES 
tT. paper ts ae va ink preareeeners ad 
b: . D. WILSON PRINTING INK (¢ 
Lta., 13Spruce St., New York. Spec ial prices 2 
cash buyers. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 
[gen want to buy or sell a_ publishing busi- 
sk us why you can deal more advan- 
tageously through us than direct. E.P. HARKIS, 
150 Nassau St., New York. 
~ <-> ne 
LETTER BROKERS. 


ETTERS, all kinds, received from pewspaper 
4 adve sing, wanted and to let. hat have 
‘ou or what kind do you wish to hire of ust THE 
EN OF LETTERS ASS’ scigntnecenaatiinds N.Y. 
+o, 
BOOK Ss. 


GEND for booklet on Railway. Station Adv’t’g. 
elt yee ity—minimum cost. PHILA, 











3: 












& READIN LWAY CO., Charles A. Klink, 
p Fans ec Pa Reading’ Terminal, Phila. 








+> 
Hi: iLF- TONES. 
HH“ TONE, 10¢. an inch; minimum $1.00. Zine 
*, one col. port ts; outline $1.10, half 
, full shade # Cash must accom- 
ART ENGRAVING CO., Washing- 







shade $1 
pany order. 
ton, D.C. 





JOB PRINTIN( ? SPECIALTIES. 


\ 7 ANTED—One (only )newspaper inevery town 
to handle the LEDGERETTE in job print- 
ing department. Ev sale e stablishes perma- 
nent customer for printed statements, W. R. 

ADAMS & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
—— +0 


NEWSPAPER INFORMATION. 


for: latest newspaper information use the lat- 
est edition of the AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DI- 
RECTORY, issued March 1, 1900. Price, five 
doliars. Sent free on receipt of price. GO. P. 
ROWELL & CO., 10 Spruce St., New York. 
+e — 


ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 
CC c.c, 














I | SENIOR & CO., Wood Engravers, 10Spruce 
e St.,New York. Service good and prompt. 


ao APHS for catalogue and booklet 

stration, made in best manner for half- 
tone process, Photogr: yor ic rork of all kinds 
solicited. ARCHIBALD HORNE, Technical and 
Pictorial P aatind rapher, Station W, B’klyn, N. Y. 


AD VERTISING NO VELTI ES. 


TOVELTY Ad Folders, Write to CHICAGO 
a ENVELOPE CLASP CO., Niles, Mich. 

T= ‘YCLE wagons for merchants, $40; lettered 

to suit. KOADSTER SHOPS, Camden, N. J. 

ee ere peaenese of inviting announcements 

z Novelties likely to benefit 

reader a aoa advertiser, 4 lines will be in- 
serted under this head once for one doilar. 


GE IND to GAZETTE, Almonte, Ont.,and get a 
«. newand unique idea for advertising. Valu- 
able for introducing new remedies—or anything ; 
can be adapted to suit any line. Mailed for 10c. 


Cc and hats are being used by many adver- 

tisers to advantage. We shouid be pleased 
to lay before you samples and prices. BROWN 
& BIGELOW, Mfrs. of Specialties for Advertisers, 
St. Paul, Minh. 


1)* -TO-DATE advertis 




















; use banners on their 
wagons. Most unique and attractive device 








ver inventec 
6-inch gas plyers 
134 E. Van Buren St. Chic. Shan 
+>, 
ADVERTISING MEDIA. 


N ICKELL MAGAZINE, Boston. 





— style we oom changeable with 
V. BARTLETT, patentee, 








([HE EVENING POST, Charleston, 8. C. 
[HE EVENING POST, Charleston, S. C. 
(| HE EVENING POST, Charleston, S. C. 


QUsSCKES TION premiums wanted. FARM AAD 
TRADE, Nashville, Ter 


i lng Bi be: “st advertising me — in Charleston, 
, is THE EVENING Po; 


_ KELL MAGAZINE guarantees its circula- 
4 tion claims, unde r a $1,000 forfeit. 








‘ar EVENING POST, of Charleston, 8. C., 
claims the largest local circulation. 


T= official ern al for all city advertising of 
Charleston, 8. c » is THE EVENING Post. 


Ges your eye on FARM [ AND TRADE, Nashville, 
Tenn. it’s growing. € Only 10c. aline now. 


4() WORDS, 5 times, 25 cents. ENTERPRISE, 
Broce kton, Mass. Circulation exceeds 6,000. 


NY person advertising in PRINTERS’ INK to 
P the amount of $10 or more is entitled to re- 
ceive the paper for one year. 


ye advertising forall the departments of the 
city of Charleston, 8. is done under 
contract exclusively in THE E . ENING Post. 


WEB perfecting press, linotype machines 
d and a building of its own is evidence of 
the prosperity of THE EVENING Post, of Charles- 
ton, S.C, 


XUM 


XUM 
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DVERTISE RS’ GUIDE, Newmarket, 
line. Cire’n 4,500, C lose 24th. Saz 1 


sy HE Southern farmer b« yy § swears by FARM AND 
TRADE, Nashville, Tenn., the only paper in 

the world published in his interest. 0c. per 

agate line. 

N! YK ELL MAGAZINE ad rates, 30c. agate line 

AN $5 5, 10 and 20 per cent dis. on 3,6 and 

; the lowest magazine rate. Figure 

it out yourself. 





. 9c. 
f ree. 














T"a h the prosperous farmers of the South 

FARM AND TRADE, Nashville, Tenn. ; 10c. 
per agate line. Forms close 25th of month pre- 
ceding date of issue. 





i a only weg are pape? in the world is 
FARM AND TR ashville, Tenn. If you 

want to reach that eu s the best and only me- 

dium is FARM AND TRADE. Rates 10c. per line. 


p Aciric IT Wi 






COAST FRUIT WOKLD, Los Angeles, 
most farm home journal. Actual 

3 Wi y.among wealthy ranchers ; 
growing cnc t agate line ;no medicine ads. 


] ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE, 
Exe eeds 10,000 every issue. 

ACE? d rr cular advertisers. 

AD T. LLETT, Publisher 

Broadway Bs Murray St., New York City. 


‘HE WESTERN CHURCHMAN, Denver, Colo., 

is one of the best mail order papers in the 
West. Our Faster number will be a beauty. Cir 
culation 5,000, See Rowell’s Directory, pace 
ic. a line. 10 per cent discount by 






average 5, 

















ING POS! ST. C Cc ‘charleston, 8. C., will 
ant adv emen one cent a 

t; nches display for $15; 100 inches, 
$2 ; 300 inche 3, 86) 00 inches, gv0; 1,000 inche: sfor 
$103. Additional ch: urges for position and break- 
ing of column rules. 









A BOUT seven eighths of the advertising done 

fails to be effective because it 1s placed in 
papers and at rates that give no more than one- 
eighth of the value that might be had by placing 
the same advertising in other papers. If you 
have the right advertisement and put it in the 
right papers, your advertising will pay. (Corre- 
spondence solicited Address THE GEO. P. 
ROW ELL ADVERTISING AGENCY, 10 Spruce S8t., 
New York. 
irs. Rr HER LD DES GLAUBENS, of St. Louis, 

a Catholic weekly. founded in 1850, 
prove: 8 = circulation exceeding 30,000 copies 
weekly. Rate,70 cents per inch on 3 or more 
insertions. Discounts, 10 per cent on 104 inches 
byere on 260 inches ; 20 per cent on 520inch 
—a lower rate than is offered by any other relig- 
ious paper in the United States on guarantee 
circulation, Write home office or OTTO KOENIG 
Eastern Agent, 737 Park Row Building, N. Y. 
—-- <<>> —___—_- 
FOR SALE. 


INOTYPES for sale, 2d-hand, good as new, 
4 cheap. “C, O. H.,” care of Printers’ Ink 


KY ANSVILLE, IND., clearance: show hundred 
4 per cent increase of business. Business 
Directory mailed for ten cents. J. 8S. REILLY. 


QT /NEMETZ perfecting press, 8,000 per hour, 
' four or eight pages, ches ap; $1,000. Now in 
daily use on THE E} TE RPR ish, Brockton, Mass. 


( ze —_ on or more original letters from "95, 

98, and 99, Will be sold in lots to 
suit the pure hi user, They bse never been copied 
or used. Let me know the quantity you want and 
I will make the price ae right. Wilt sell for cash 
only. Address H. A, GRIPP, German Artist, 
Tyrone, Penn. 

































COMPLETE newspaper and job printing 
7 office, consisting of two cylinder and three 
mo ee sses, paper cutter and large assortment of 
modern type and appliances. Plant isin oper- 
ation in the vicinity of N , and business can be 
carried on at present loce ity if desired, An op- 
portunity for any one ready to speak quick and 
on a cash basis. “GOOD C .H: ANCE,” This Office. 


K VERY issue of PRINTERS’ INK is religiously 
read by many newspaper men and printers, 
as well as by advertisers. If you want to buy a 
paper, or to sell a paper, or type or ink, the thin 
to do is toannounce your desire in a classifiec 
advertisement in PRINTERS’ INK. The cost is but 
25 cents a line. As a rule, one insertion will do 
— sg yr =a P RINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce 
ew 








NEWSP- 1PER BA BARGAINS. 


A GREAT pees i in Massachusetts— 
d monthly 14,500 circulation; weekly 2,350 
circulation ; BO . big money, $2,500 to $5, 000 
cash. Owner very sick—balance easy terms. 

$8,600. h required $2,500 or more—buys a 
money-making newspaper property in Idaho. 
Owner has enough $$ and wishes to retire. 

$2,000 buys a reliable weekly property in large, 
fa t-zrowing New England towr.. Easy terms 

$1,300 buys a New York State weekly —if bought 
quick—doing a profitable business. 

2,500 buys a dandy weekly and job business 

within 75 miles of Albany 

$3,5°0 buys a splendid Democratic weekly in 
Ww ‘perm. Business shows a profit of $900 for 
six months 

Dailies and weeklies in 38 States. Send for my 
special list. Any reliable properties for sale, 
*David ” knows about them. 

C. F. DAVID, Abington, Mass., Confidential 
Broker, and Expert in Newspaper Properties, 























en 


GREAT DAILY—FOR SALE. 





( yX of the very best daily properties in New 
England States, to wit : 
$15,00:— $5,000 or more dow n—buys agreat daily 
poepeenien. Doing a prosperous business in one 
of the most thrifty, fast-growing cities in Massa- 
chusetts. 
Cc. F. DAVID, Confidential Broker in News- 
papers, Abington, Mass., 28 years’ experience 
PERFECTING PRESS FOR SALF. 
\ TILL print 6,7 or 8 column, 8,000 
hour, priz:ted and folded pap 
guaranteed by the makers and } 
Also a full stereotyping outfit. i be bought 
at a very reasonable price and has been used but 
very little. Address C, F. DAV1D, Abington, Mass. 
a“ «o> ~ 
MAILING M. ACHINES. 
yAN-AMERICAN, Mate hle ss Maiier, pat. Jul.’99. 
REV. ALEX. DICK, 43 Ferguson Ave., Buffalo. 
+o>—__——- 
ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS 
J HOWLAND HARDING, 1545 Broadway. 
ere 





















TS. Miss Woodle’s “Gem” service. 6 Wall 
Street, New York. 
C=. 8 page booklet, $10 $10. CHAS. A. WOOL- 
FOLK, 446 W. Main St , Louisville, Ky. 


*NYDER & JOHNSON, advertising writers and 

agents, Womun’s Temple, Chicago. Write. 
ITTLE ads made strone ; ;one @ day for $l0a 
4 month,6for $5. GEORGE H. HAY woop, 
9 Amity St., New London, Conn. 


\ ENIUS is described as the capacit 

1 to take infinite pains. If that is true, 
I havea“ genius” for ads. Sample 10 cents. 
WESLEY J. HOEHLE, She eboygan, Wis. 


= ads that add most to to the sales of adver- 
tising pharmacists are written by the MED 
ICAL ADVERTISING BUREAU, 100 Wiliam St., 
New York. A pamphlet written by them is a 
positive profit producer. Just inquire. 











‘MALL advertising “slips,” to inclose with 
4 your regular correspondence, cost nothing 
to mail, and are most efficient “salesmen.” Many 
an order that gives you “the slp” might have 
wen yours had you given that order-maker a 
“slip? that called his attention to the goods he 
bought elsewhere. Every business letter should 
carry to ils rec ipient some details of what you 
1 am constantly making such 
ally along mechanical lines. Would 
a lot of samples of them? FRAN- 
commercial literature, 402 Sansom 
Street, Philadelphia. Shun postal card, please. 


» OOKLETS, ADVERTISEMENTS, CIRCULARS. 
[am in a position t» offer you better service 
in writing, designing and printing advertising 
matter of every description than any other man 
in the business. make the fashion in typo- 
graphical display. I have charge of the me 
ch nicaldepartment of PRINTERS’ INK. No other 
paper in the world is so much copied. My facil- 
ities are unsurpassed for turning out the com- 
plete job. If you wish to improve the tone and 
appearance of your advertising matter it will 
pay you to consult me. WM. JOHNSTON, Man- 
ager Printers’Ink Press, 10 Spruce St., New York. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 


t= Iseued every Wednesday. Tencentsa copy. 
Subscription pee: five dollarsa year, in advance. 
Six dollarsa bundred. Noback numbers. 

¢# Being printed from plates, it is always pos- 
sible to issue a new edition of five hundred cop- 
ies for $30, or alarger number at the same rate. 

(3 Publishers desiring to subscribe for PRINT- 
ERs’ INK for the benefit of advg. patrons may, on 
ap eeton. obtain special confide ntial terms. 

t If any person who has not paid for it is re- 
ceiving PRINTERS’ Bias it is because some one 
subscribed in his name. Every — is stopped 
at the expiration of the time pai 

ADVERTISING RATES : 

Classified advertisements 25 cents a line: six 
words to the line ; pearl measure ; display 50 cents 
a line; 15 lines to tre inch. $19a page. Special 
a se twenty-five per cent additional, if grant 

; discount, five per cent for cash w ith order. 
Oscar Herzperc, Managing Editor. 
Pster Doucan, Ma: ager of Advertising and 
Subscription Department. 


New York Orrices: No. 10 Spruce STREET. 
Lonpon Acent, F, W. ae 50-52 Ludgate 
—s - 


NEW YORK, “APRIL 4 cael 1900, 


FoLLow up all answers, 


THE term “ad” seems designed 
to take the place of “advertise- 
ment.” It has superseded the 
abortion “adv,”’ which was so pop- 
ular a few years ago, unpronounc- 
able as it is. A Chicago printer 
who calls himself a typographer 
says “ad” and “gent” belong in 
the same category; evidently he 
thinks “printer” should be similar- 
ly classed. 


Mr. Witt1AmM H. CAMPBELL, ad- 
vertising manager of Jonas Long’s 
Sons, the department store of 
Scranton, Pa., sends PRINTERS’ 
INK a number of ads of that store 
that have appeared in the Scranton 
dailies. Most of them are page 
ads and a liberal use of cuts and 
bold headlines and taste in display 
give them a metropolitan appear- 
ance that is attractive. 


Tue National Counc'l of Wom- 
en feels very excited over the fact 
that Miss Louise Wolcott, in giv- 
ing a testimonial to a patent med- 
ic:‘ne manufacturer, used the Na- 
tional Council stationery, signed 
herself thereon as ‘Louise Wol- 
cott, member of Sorosis, a vice- 
president of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution and grand- 
daughter of Gov. Wolcott of Con- 
necticut.” It appears that Miss 
Wolcott knows how to make her 
relationships, family and social, of 
tangible benefit to her. 


ProrLe who know of the great 
common sense of all that Jesus 
said or did cannot bring them- 
selves to believe that He would 
bring forth such an abortion as 
the Rev. Charles M. Sheldon pro- 
duced in his week’s control of the 
Topeka Capital and call it a news- 
paper; or that He himself would 
believe it was a newspaper, or 
would ask others to believe so. 


THE Page-Davis School of Ad- 
vertising in Chicago is said to be 
making money. It deserves to, 
because it furnishes instruction for 
which many people are aching. 
Its course could not make an ad- 
vertising man out of a man whom 
nature intended for a street sweep- 
er, but for one whose natural 
capacities tend toward advertising, 
that course might be of consider- 
able aid and might correct a host 
of false impressions which people 
who know nothing of advertising 
are apt to entertain. 

WriTinc of religious media in 
Profitable Advertising for March, 
Mr. Chas. E. Putnam, advertising 
manager of the Sacred Heart Re- 
view, Boston, writes: : 

The paper is read carefully from 
the first to the last page. The religious 
paper is read seven days in the week. 

Mr. Putnam’s enthusiasm in this 
direction would almost lead one 
to believe that the readers of re- 
ligious periodicals neglect eating, 
drinking and all other necessities 
of nature in order to find time to 
read every line of the religious 
paper to which they subscribe. 


Tue New London (Conn.) Day 
of March 17th tells the following: 

The other day an engagement was 
announced in one of the afternoon pa- 
pers, in the last edition. Early next 
morning several awning makers were 
at the home of the future bride’s par- 
ents, soliciting the contract for suppl 
ing an awning when the event came Of. 
In the first mail that morning no less 
than half a dozen printers and engrav- 
ers sent samples of their work and 
quoted prices for the latest fashionable 
wedding cards. All through the week 
milliners, caterers, dressmakers, livery- 
men, furniture dealers, hardware men 
and dry goods men made known their 
desire to supply the future bride and 
groom with all the outfit they might 
need. Florists besieged the house or 
sent cards. The young folks are now 
expecting to hear from ministers of 
various denominations. Who says that 
the newspapers are not read? 


XUM 
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IF an advertisement is so plain 
that the veriest dunderpate cannot 
mistake its meaning, it will cer- 
tainly not be misunderstood by 
others whose mentality is of a 
higher character. 


Tue New York Times is slowly 
and gradually coming to let ad- 
vertisers secure some idea of what 
its circulation cola cs. Ins 
circular sent out on March 20th 
concerning the ‘‘New York Times’ 
Saturday Review of Books and 
Art,” it says: “Over 100,000 cop- 
ies may be guaranteed for each 
issue.” Whether “may be guaran- 
teed” should be taken to be syn- 
onymous with “is guaranteed” is 
one of those great problems which 
the Little Schoolmaster leaves to 
finer intellects than his own. 


Mr. SAmMueEL Davis, the wide- 
awake advertising manager of the 
wholesale clothing house of Kuh, 
Nathan & Fischer, of Chicago, is- 
sues, for the use of the retail pat- 
rons of the concern, a booklet call- 
ed “Type,” where:n is indicated 
how the various styles of type 
look when a few lines of them ap- 
pear upon the printed page. The 
names of the type are given to the 
end that the merchant may mark 
his “copy” as he desires it to 
be printed. The idea is good. 





One 6f Printers’ Inx’s corre- 
spondents writes as follows: 

I think it was in Frank Leslie’s Pop- 
ular Monthly that I saw a quarter-page 
advertisement of Rogers’ Antiseptic Tar 
Soap, and sent to the manufacturers, the 
Rogers Soap Co. of Chicago, for a sam- 
ple. I liked it very much and went to 
aril drug stores to buy some cakes. 
In none of them could I find it and I 
was finally induced to buy the brand of 
another manufacturer. I know it says 
in the circular sent with the sample 
that the Rogers people will send a cake, 
postpaid, for fifteen cents or three for 
forty cents, but who is going to take 
the trouble to send by mail for soap? 
If it were a medicine and one were 
convinced that that was the only medi- 
cine that would do, the case might be 
different. I think seeing that the article 
can be easily secured is as important as 
inserting an advertisement that makes 
the reader desirous of securing it. 





THERE are many “good” papers 
in the country, but they are not all 
good for your business. Half the 
art of advertising consists in the 
selection of the right mediums.— 
Agricultural Advertising. 


Tue solution of the problem of the 
one-cent daily depends upon the ad- 
vertiser. There is no doubt that, with 
everything which enters into the pro- 
duction of a daily paper advancing in 
price, a way must be toned to meet the 
changing conditions, and therefore it is 
reasonable to conclude that something 
will have to be “raised.” The question 
then is: Will it be the subscription 
price or the advertising rate? Well, 
it depends. If the advertiser sees the 
point and accepts an advance in rates, 
the one-cent papers will go right on do- 
ing business at the same old subscrip- 
tion price; but if the man who buys 
space refuses to stand for an advanced 
rate, then is the one-cent paper doomed. 
—Profitable Advertising. 


If the advance in the price of 
paper makes it necessary for the 
publisher to secure better prices 
from some source, he will secure 
them from the advertiser. To 
raise the subscription price will 
lessen the circulation and hurt the 
advertiser far more than a slight 
advance in.advertising r ates would 
do. As to the advertiser ‘‘accept- 
ing” an advance let him not “ac- 
cept” it if he thinks he can get 
along without the newspapers! 


M. LAmMatice, advertising man- 
ager of La Presse, of Montreal, 
tells this interesting story of his 
efforts to secure want advertising: 

We began by issuing 100,000 small 
booklets. This, followed by a vigorous 
policy of advertising in our own col- 
umns, allowed us to double our want ad- 
vertisements in one year. Then, we 
had a lot of wall displays, posters, etc. 
After that, we established the most 
perfect system of want advertisement. 
branches in Canada. We secured the 
permission of some thirty druggists in 
different parts of Montreal to put up 
a sign, ““‘Want Ad Agency, La Presse, 
and by giving them a small commission 
and publishing their names and ad- 
dresses in our paper every night, they 
have become for us first- class agencies. 
Some of our agents’ premises have 
been fitted with a large electric sign, 
and we contemplate having all of them 
advertised in this way by the end of 
next month. We telephone them twice 
a day, and if they have advertisements 
we have two boys who collect them on 
their wheels, the quickest and best way. 
Nearly every druggist in town who has 
not an agency for La Presse has ap- 
plied for one. We have selected drug 
stores because all classes of people pat- 
ronize drug stores. Outside of these 
city agencies we are establishin 
branches throughout the province o 
Quebec. At present we have forty 
outside of Montreal. 





Nornine in advert'sing is so bad 
that its occasional use may not be 
good; nothing is so good that its 
occasional use may not be bad.— 
Advisor. 
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Ir is a curious fact that many 
of the people who can tell the good 
points of an article orally fail ut- 
terly when they endeavor to put 
their words on paper. The fact is 
against all logic, but that it is a 
fact few will deny. 





THE latest edition of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Directory appear- 
ed in March and inaugurates the 
thirty-second year of this publi- 
cation under the control of Mr. 
George P. Rowell, by whom it was 
established in the year 1869, being 
the first effort ever made to ascer- 
tain and report newspaper circula- 
tions. Since June, 1897, the Di- 
rectory has appeared four times a 
year, the quarterly revisions mak- 
ing it possible for a newspaper 
publisher to have his latest circu- 
lation report promptly inserted if 
such a course seems to him ad- 
vantageous. The system of fre- 
quent revision, together with the 
practice of retaining in the descrip- 
tion of the paper former estimates 
and circulation statements cover- 
ing a period of from five to seven 
years, not only permits latest cir- 
culation gains to be promptly 
shown, but also demonstrates 
whether it is growing or falling 
off, whether a publisher habitually 
furnishes a frank and _ truthful 
statement or habitually avoids do- 
ing so; also whether a publisher’s 
statement has gained general cred- 
ence or is regarded as of doubtful 
worth. Taking 1,000 as the ad- 
vertiser’s unit of value and avoid- 
ing a waste of time on the details 
of circulation in cases where an 
average issue of 1,000 is not claim- 
ed, the editor of the Directory 
finds only about five thousand pub- 
lications with which he must deal, 
and these his system of quarterly 
revisions enables him to keep well 
in hand. The book is sold for five 
dollars each issue or twenty dol- 
lars by the year. For twenty-five 
dollars the subscriber becomes a 
member, a confidential information 
bureau entitling him as frequently 
as he may desire to ask and re- 
ceive answers to any questions con- 
cerning the character of any paper 
described in the book and credited 
with a circulation of more than 
a thousand copies. 


ASTRAY. 


PatuFinpver, D. C. March 22, 1900. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Last November we received a circular 
from the Great Round World, published 
in New York, offering an advertising 
rate of $15 a page, or $60 for six pages, 
to be used within a year. In the cir- 
cular was the statement: “The guaran- 
teed issue from October 1, 1899, is 
25,000 copies weekly, and payment for 
space used is conditioned on this fact.’ 

‘his being a fair proposition, we ac- 
cepted it, and we have used three pages 
to date. Some weeks ago we received 
a bill for $45 for the space used. The 
extreme meagerness of the returns from 
the advertising made us wonder if 
there was not a screw loose somewhere, 
and we asked the Great Round World 
to let us inspect their postoffice re- 
ceipts. They sent us receipts showing 
6,825 pounds of papers to have been 
mailed in a period of about five weeks. 
On the liberal basis of seven of their 
papers to the pound, this would make 
47,775. papers, or an average of 10,000 
a week, in round numbers, say. 

We communicated this conclusion to 
the Great Round World and they re- 
plied that they had sent us the wrong 
receipts. They said that they had mail- 
ed 170 bags containing papers with our 
ads in, and explained that ‘‘500 or more 
copies are contained in each bag; the 
bags with the quantities in bundles con- 
tain much more than 500—in fact, we 
have gotten as many as 800 to goo in a 
bag at a time. 

On the basis of 500 copies to the bag, 
this would make 85,000 copies for the 
three issues with our ad in, or 10,000 
copies more than was guaranteed. This 
looks plausible, but we decided to look 
for something more scientific. So we 
added up the weights mailed in the 170 
sacks, and the total was 6,846 pounds, 
or an average of about 40 pounds to the 
sack. On a basis of seven papers to the 
pound, this would make 280 papers to 
the sack instead of 500. Or, in other 
words, the total mailings were about 
48,000 papers, or 16,000 to an issue, 
instead of 25,000. Moreover, these mail- 
ings include 1,956 pounds of sample 
copies said to be of the issues contain- 
ing our ads, but mailed in weeks when 
our ad was not running. 

We would like to ask if it complies 
with the requirements of the American 
Newspaper Directory to adopt an arbi- 
trary number like 500 and count that 
many papers as having been mailed in 
every sack taken to the postoffice. On 
this basis we can readily understand 
how some papers might get a very nice 
rating. Inasmuch as you have already 
had some little correspondence with the 
Great Round World on the subject of 
their rating, as appeared by a paragraph 
in PrInTERS’ INK several weeks ago, 
we might suggest that you lay down 
the law for their government and for 
the government of other papers which 
are possessed of abnormal ingenuity in 
the matter of figuring. 

Yours truly, 
Tue PATHFINDER Pus. Co. 
George D. Mitchell, Treas. 


The American Newspaper Di- 
rectory credits the Great Round 
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World with 16,663 copies. If the 
Pathfinder would follow the Di- 
rectory, he would rarely get so 
far away from the right path— 
| Epiror Printers’ INK. 


REACHING THE WEALTHY. 


Office of 
“Tue Utica OBsERvER.” 
Utica, N. Y., March 21, 1900. 
Editor of PRINTERS’ INK: 

Will you kindly state through the 
columns of Printers’ INK your opinion 
as to the best publication for reaching 
the wealthy people of the eastern por- 
tion of the United States? I mean a 
weekly or monthl Life probably 
reaches a large en a and Form, while 
it had life, was probably a good med- 


ium. What is your opinion? 
Yours respectfully, 
Prentiss BatrLey. 
There is no one _ publication 
through whose advertising col- 


umns all the wealthy people of 
the United States could be reached. 
Life, while it goes to none but 
well-to-do folks perhaps, reaches 
so small a number of readers com- 
paratively that the publishers 
have never yet gotten up sufficient 
courage to tell what the number 
is. The newspapers marked in 
the American Newspaper Direct- 
ory with the “bull’s eye” probably 
reach a goodly share of so-called 
“plutocrats.” So do the higher- 
priced magazines—and for that 
matter, the lower-priced ones as 
well. Advertisers are often sur- 
prised to discover that newspapers 
supposed to interest only the poor- 
er classes frequently bring excel- 
lent “returns” for announcements 
of articles which only the possessor 
of wealth is able to purchase.— 
[Epiror Printers’ INK. 


Pacts ES aa 
A DOUBLE NEGATIVE. 
March 14, 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 
We will be very grateful to you for 
your advice on the following subject: 
We wish to establish a paper here 
and are doubtful as to its admissibility 
at the pound rate. Here is the propo- 
sition: I go to the merchants and get 
them to agree to take a certain amount 
of space for one year, at a stated price 
$3 an inch. I guarantee to place 
the paper in not less than 2,000 homes 


1900. 


in the four adjoinining counties. This 
is territory which they wish to cover, 
but cannot without advertising in four 


would cost them 
too much. To induce the people to 
take the paper and to come here to 
trade I will give a coupon good for 
$1.00 at any of the stores advertising 
in the paper. That is, I charge $1.00 
a year subscription and give a $1.00 


or five papers, which 
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coupon with each supscription. The 
coupon is redeemable only after the 


subscriber has bought $20.00 worth of 
goods at any one of the stores adver- 
tising in the paper. Any store can 
advertise. Would such an arrangement 
shut us out of second-class rates? 

An early reply will be appreciated 
and we will be glad to return the favor 
at any time and in any ee Thanking 
you, I am, Yours truly, 

Printers’ INK is of the opinion 
that the arrangement proposed 
will not deprive the publisher of 
the second-class mailing privilege. 

The Little Schoolmaster is fur- 
ther of the opinion that the pro- 
posed arrangement will not secure 
the two thousand — subscribers 
hoped for.—[Eb. PRINTERS’ INK. 


THE PEDIGREE OF “ AD.” 


Office of 
Tue Sawyer PusiisHinc Company. 
WarTERVILLE, Maine, March 23, 1900. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
We notice you have been using “fad” 





as a word for some time past. In Our 
Silent Partner we have been ons 
“ad” as an abbreviation. May we as 


if you have any os ae authority 
for doing this, or if you intend to 
coin “ad” as a word. tt ought to be 
one, and we are thinking of following 
your lead and omitting the period. We 
have already decided to begin to hy- 
phenate “mail-order,” believing that this 
practice will ultimately come into use, 
in accordance with the general tend- 
ency to couple words of this character. 
Yours very truly, 
Tue Sawyer PusLisHING Co. 
G. Terry, Manager. 


The term “ad” as used to-day 
is really a word, not an abrevia- 
tion of “advertisement,” although 
that is what it was originally. If 
“ad” is used at all it is best to use 
it as a word and omit the period. 
At present no lexicographical au- 
thority can be found for this, but 
it has the authority of convenience 


and common sense. To make 
‘ ° ‘ ° ” 
“mail order” read “mail-order 
seems to us an improvement in 


favor of which much may be said. 
—[Epitor Printers’ INK. 


—— +o > 

THE Borough Park ‘Company of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., is using the 
stories of Greek mythology as in- 
troductory paragraphs to its ad- 
vertisements. The latest one at 
this writing reads as follows: 

The Greek mythology relates how 
feminine curiosity was too much for 
Pandora. When she opened the jar in- 
trusted to Epimetheus out flew the 
curses man has been laboring under ever 
since. Only hope remained. The great- 
est of these curses is rent paying. For 
the rent payer not even hope remains. 
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CLASS PAPERS. 


Class papers, as a rule, have 
limited circulations. For  ex- 
ample, a paper devoted to the dis- 
cussion of the future state of man 
would be enabled to obtain only 
a limited number of readers. It is 
folly to say that people who read 
a publication devoted to the cru- 
sade against vivisection have more 
money to spend than those who 
read the latest news about the 
great triple murder on the East 
Side. Class publications, as a gen- 
eral thing, have limited circula- 
tions, and do not pay advertisers a 
fair return upon their investment. 

Newspapers which publish all 
the latest news and the greatest 
amount of it in the most attract- 
ive form are the ones that attract 
the largest army of readers. The 
masses of the people are the ones 
to appeal to—not the select few. 

Advertisers will find, for in- 
stance, in the city of New York 
that high-priced, high-class papers 
are high losers. The masses of 
the people respond to advertising 
—the classes do not. 

A certain large silverware house 
confined its advertising for years 
to a few alleged high-class medi- 
ums. Two years ago it advertised 
to the general public, and quadru- 
pled its business in sixty days. 

A small jewelry house on Fifth 
avenue refused to use any other 
paper than the New York Herald 
until recently, when it commenc- 
ed using other dailies. Its busi- 
ness increased so rapidly that its 
managers were dumfounded. 

Alleged high-class dailies with 
circulations ranging from 2,500 to 
40,000 charge from 15 to 40 cents 
per agate line, while newspapers 
of large general distribution, like 
the Herald and Sun, charge no 
more. Besides, papers of large 
circulation have weight and power, 
and exercise more or less influ- 
ence, while the impressions cre- 
ated by the small and so-called 
eminently respectable papers are 
limited in scope and character. 

General advertisers will not 


make a mistake in using news- 
papers of large general circulation. 
High-class papers of limited cir- 
culations may pay some adver- 
tisers, but it would be a difficult 
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matter to pick them out of a small- 
sized bunch.—The Advisor. 


a 
SOME CRITICISMS. 


One of Printers’ INK corre- 
spondents sends the remarks pro- 
duced below. They have a certain 
interest, which is the reason they 
are reproduced below: 

Doubtless ere this many people have 
seen and mentally digested the striking 
advertisement of a well-known bicycle. 
This advertisement is a panel, to be 
hung on a wall. It represents a scene 
in Africa, when a body of Arabs are 
chasing a British soldier. The Arabs 
are mounted on the traditional fleet 
steed, while the soldier is on a bicycle. 
Of course he is escaping. They can’t 
catch him, The incident is illustrated 
in bright colors, and is striking, pleas- 
ing in ensemble, and spiritedly pict- 
ured. But what spoiled it for me is 
the fact that the soldier is smoking a 
pipe. This is too Munchausen! It is 
not a “cuddy” such as Tommy Atkins 
might be supposed to smoke. It is a 
briar, with a nice, curved stem. Not 
two spear lengths behind the rider is 
an Arab, foremost of a swarthy line of 
fellows, urging his horse and bending 
over in order to stick the fugitive as 
soon as possible. One would think 
that this proximity, and the visions of 
a bursted tire, would at least make the 
soldier bite in two his pipe stem—but 
no. He calmly pedals ahead, enjoying 
his tobacco. He is not even perspiring. 
Only the poor Arabian horses are per- 
spiring and are flecked with foam. 

Now I am free to confess that this 
advertisement left a sneer in my mem- 
ory. It does not ring true. It is too 
far-fetched. Let the man on his flying 
wheel escape if you please, but let 
him do it on its merits as a feat. He 
need not lie about it. If it was neces- 
sary to bolster up the story with a 
pipe and a smile there is something 
wrong about the whole thing. 

This is but one example of the ridic- 
ulousness and the harmfulness of many 
illustrations of advertisements. A pict- 
ure may ruin whatever good effect may 
be produced by the wording. 

Why should advertising, in its pres- 
ent state of nerfection, tolerate these 
blemishes? Why should it be thought 
necessary or elegant or forcible, in or- 
der to exploit cloaks of a certain make, 
to use as models young women with 
teeny-weeny waists—waists never seen 
on human being? Cloaks that fit such 
waists surely have no claim to public 
favor. Why, to prove how convenient 
is a certain extensible bookcase, should 
a little girl be represented as lifting 
with the tips of her fingers a section— 
empty, of course, but nevertheless not 
a toy! This letter is not hyper-critical. 
It is simply a brief commentary on 
the way many advertisements strike an 
average observer. If an advertisement 
is open to adverse criticism from a lay 
reader, so to speak, it is not a perfect 
advertisement. There is such a thing 
as trying too hard to convince. 

————+o+—___—_ 

Tue number of churches that adver- 

tise is constantly increasing. 
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“ PRINTERS’ INK” OFFERS A STERLING SILVER SUGAR BOWL TO THE 
DAILY NEWSPAPER PRINTED EAST OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER BUT OUTSIDE 


OF THE CITIES OF NEW 


YORK AND 
THE BEST SERVICE IN PROPORTION TO THE PRICE CHARGED. 


THAT GIVES ADVERTISERS 
NEWSPAPERS 


CHICAGO 


BELIEVING THEMSELVES ELIGIBLE ARE INVITED TO SET FORTH THEIR CLAIMS 
IN A LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF “ PRINTERS’ INK.” 





TOO AMBITIOUS. 


Office of 
“Rockianp Dairy Star.” 

Rockianp, Maine, March 23, 1900. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

As I understand the matter it is not 
a question of large circulation, but of 
effective circulation in the Sugar Bowl 
contest. If I am correct in this, the 
Rockland Daily Star should receive the 


award. On account of the peculiar sit- 
uation no other daily can reach Rock- 
land until 10.40 a. m. and the Boston 


papers not until 4.20 p. m., leaving the 
Star without competition in three coun- 
ties with a population of 81,000. The 
Star is the only morning newspaper 
published on the Maine coast east of 
Portland, which it covers, with the 
island towns, four to twenty-four hours 
before any other daily is obtainable. 
With very few exceptions, the readers 
of the Star see no other daily news- 
paper and can be reached by advertisers 
through no other medium. As a conse- 
quence, in proportion to its circulation, 
no paper can give advertisers better re- 
sults. Yours truly, D. N. THayer. 
~ . 
The Rockland Daily Star is 
credited in the American News- 
paper Directory with a J K L 
circulation, which means less 
than a thousand copies per is- 
sue. Its rate for yearly advertis- 
ing is $21.25 per inch. If we as- 
sume that the Star has 1,000 circu- 
lation this would mean about one- 


half a cent per line per thousand of 
circulation. Pitting this rate 
against the Philadelphia Record’s 
one-ninth of a cent, it is easy to 
see that the Rockland Star’s am- 
bition exceeds both its modesty 
and its capacities. 
- +o, -— 

SINCE going to press with the 
issue of Printers’ INK for March 
28th the Boston Globe has recti- 
fied its circulation statement on 
file with the American Newspa- 
per Directory and now asserts that 
itsactual average issue for the year 
1899 was 188,329 copies per day, 


week days, and the Sunday 
average was 250,562 complete 
copies, thus doing away with 
the dubious meaning. of the 
words “press room average” 
previously insisted upon. It is also 


due to the family who control the 
destinies of the Globe that the 
Little Schoolmaster should let it 
be known that the faulty statement 
which has so greatly troubled the 
editor in charge of the Sugar Bowl 
award was ‘not signed by General 
Taylor, the senior proprietor, but 
by his son, Charles H. Taylor, Jr., 
who is at present only a colonel. 
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INSURANCE -E JOURNALISM. 


In Printers’ INK of February 
28th there was an article on “In- 
surance Journalism,” by Clarence 
Axman. To this Mr. W. S. Scher- 
merhorn, editor of the Jnsurance 
News of Philadelphia, sends at 
this late day the following reply: 

“Too many insurance journals!’ 
Why, of course there are; but what are 
you going to do about it? The same 
remark applies to newspapers, maga- 
zines, novels and divers other concoc- 
tions made up of brains, twaddle, lies, 
printers’ ink, cold type and so forth. 
For some years past we have been 
amused at effusions which appear at 
intervals, and take these words as a 
peg on which to hang their sage com- 
ments. Sometimes these have been 
marked by moderation in tone and logic 
in dissertation. Others have emanated 
from disgruntled and cynical pessimists, 


The motto of the latter practically, 
though not nominally—is, ‘‘With malice 
towards all, and charity for none”! 


Of all the attacks upon insurance jour- 
nalists, however, which we have seen 
lately, that which “takes the cake” for 
venom, malignity and in some places 
mendacity, is an article recently pub- 
lished in PRINTERS’ Ink and written by 
“one of the cloth” Not only this; 
it is the production of a man who is 
himself a correspondent for an insur- 
ance paper not yet six months old! 
He animadverts in the bitterest lan- 
guage upon the evil, but fails to point 
out a remedy. And yet he knows very 
well that the companies have it in their 
own power to check its growth. Were 
they to discriminate; put each paper 
upon its own merits; flatly refuse to 
support newcomers; turn the cold shoul- 
der to blackmailers, regardless of con- 
sequences; and, in short, exert them- 
selves in the proper and sensible way, 
then this parrot cry of “‘too many in- 
surance journals” would cease to be 
heard. As long as insurance companies 
are doing business there will be in- 
surance papers, and he would indeed 
be both an ignorant and a foolish fel- 
low who contended that there is no 
legitimate place for them in the sphere 
of underwriting. That they have done 
great good in the past; are still doing 
it; and will so continue, are facts which 
are beyond doubt. As to those that 
are of no eB or worse—well, the 
law of the “survival of the fittest’’ ap- 
plies here as elsewhere; is all-powerful 
and may be depended upon to abate the 
evil of “too many insurance journals” 
in the course of time. 


—_——_ +o —___—_- 
AGRICULTURAL. 

Sixty years ago there was not a 

single book or paper published on this 


continent devoted to agriculture, nor 
was there a periodical of any kind pub- 
lished in the interest of horticulture, 


dairying or any branch of the live stock 
industry.—Agricultural Advertising. 
~o- 

ALL in all advertising is a trade, and 
it is just as necessary for us to hire 
a mechanic at advertising as it is to 
hire mechanics in the factory.—. A gri- 
cultural Advertising. 
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ON CLASSIFICATION OF 


“ADS 


In regard to the classification of 
advertisements in the magazines, 
a correspondent writes 


I have before me a copy of the Cent- 
ury Magazine of March, 1886, in which 
there was little, if any, effort to classify 


the ads. ears’ Soap, Bailey, Banks & 
Biddle’s Precious Stones, Memorial 
Tablets and Microscopes, Cash Boxes 
and Tin Shingles, Invalid “Chairs and 


Hat Hooks, La Page’ s Glue and Steamer 
Chairs, Boston Heaters and Refrigerat- 


ors, Stud Horses and Trusses, Hose 
Pipes and Crazy Quilts, Dinner 
Sets and Opium Cures, Raven 


Shoe Gloss and Straight-cut Cigarettes, 
Buggies and Corsets, Shoes and Magic 
Lanterns, Garden Seeds and Nursing 
Bottles, Pond’s Extract and Worcester’s 
Dictionary, etc., is the way the ads fol- 


low one another. McClure’s Magazine 
for March, 1900, is very different. 
Ten pages of book ads are nicely ar- 


So are Garden Seeds, 
Organs, Cigars, 


ranged together. 
Bicycles, Pianos, 


Paints, Typewriters, Phonographs, Toilet 
Preparations, Cereals, and so on down 
the long list of advertisements. If it 


were not best for all concerned to class- 
ify the advertisements the publisher 
would not do it. It is less expensive 
to dump them in as they come than it 
is to put them in as they now appear 
in the best pubtiontions. 
PROVIDENCE APPROVAL. 

A well-known advertiser of 
Providence, R. I., whose name 
PRINTERS’ INK may not mention, 
writes thus to the Little School- 
master 

Your vecegaition of the facts as re- 
gards the circulation of the Telegram 
of this city, although tardy, will be of 
benefit to the Newspaper Directory. 
This company has not used the Tele- 
gram merely because we were aware 
that the circulation statements of that 
newspaper were incorrect to the extent 
at least of two-thirds. The publisher 
has extracted rates corresponding to the 
alleged circulation, whereas the daily 
edition does not have a paid circ ulation 
of 12,000. <A publication in this city, 
the Advertiser, has underestimated the 
circulation, placing it under 9,000. This 
was no doubt due to the fact that the 
circulation other than that of carriers 
and newsdealers was not included. The 
claim of 35,000 or more has been a bald 
falsehood. The Proprietary Association 
(patent medicine manufacturers) has 
the facts in the case of the Telegram 
and they will not be humbugged in 
the futfre as in the past. This com- 
pany has never subscribed for the 
Newspaper Directory because of the 
tremendous inaccuracy of the rating of 
the Telegram and of errors in other 
circulations that we know about. 
«o> 

Do not consider any query too trivial 
to answer. "ou may know a lot about 
your own goods, but how is the other 
fellow to know unless ypu tell him?— 
Farm Poultry. 
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THE “INTER-OCEAN” CASE. 





In a suit for $50,000 damages 
filed in the Superior Court yester- 
day the Advertisers’ Guarantee 
Company of Chicago charges the 
Inter-Ocean Publishing Company 
with falsifying its circulation re- 
ports. The falsification was ac- 
complished, it is asserted, by means 
of a set of books kept and exhib- 
ited for the purpose of deceiving 
the plaintiff comnany into guar- 
anteeing the IJnter-Ocean’s sub- 
scription lists. 

The declaration is made that the 
defendant claimed a paid circula- 
tion for the month of September, 
1899, of more than 65,000 copies 
daily, while the actual circulation 
was less than 50,000. The legal 
narrative alleges that the defend- 
ant claimed a daily circulation of 
60,000 and a Sunday circulation of 
91,000 for the month of October, 
1899, while, as a matter of fact, 
the daily edition’s circulation was 
less than 40,000 and the Sunday 
edition’s below 65,000. 

In November, 1899, according 
to the declaration filed by the 
Guarantee Company, the Inter- 
Ocean Publishing Company claim- 
ed that the Daily Inter-Ocean had 
a circulation of 69,000 daily and 
a Sunday circulation of 91,000, 
when the alleged correct figures 
were 45,000 daily and 65,000 Sun- 
day. It is further alleged in the 
plaintiff’s bill that the /nter-Ocean 
claimed a daily circulation of 69,- 
000 and a Sunday circulation of 
90,000 for December, 1899, while 
the actual list of subscribers dur- 
ing that period was less than 50,000 
for the daily and less than 70,000 
for the Sunday edition. 

The plaintiff's bill, which is a 
recital of more than fifty typewrit- 
ten pages, sets forth in detail the 
nature of its guarantee business. 
Special stress is laid upon the fact 
that it furnishes as surety to the 
advertising public of the United 
States and Canada a bond of $50,- 
000 as indemnity that its “expert 
examination” and reports of news- 
paper and periodical circulation 
are accurate and reliable. 

The Inter-Ocean Company, it 
is declared, entered into a contract 
for the guaranty of its daily cir- 
culation on September 30, 18990, by 
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the terms of which contract it was 
to furnish to the Guarantee Com- 
pany ‘free access to its pressroom, 
books, papers, records, etc.” “Un- 
mindful of its duty thereunder,” 
the declaration continues, “the de- 
fendant company wholly failed and 
made default therein, and for the 
purpose of deluding and deceiving 
said plaintiff and of deceiving the 
public into believing it had a much 
larger circulation than it really 
had” led the Guarantee Company 
to make public report of a circula- 
tion larger than actually existed. 
The Guarantee Company avers 
that never before in its business 
career had it “furnished or guaran- 
teed, or been suspected of furnish- 
ing or guaranteeing, inaccurate, 
unreliable and false information.” 

October 1, 1898, the declaration 
continues, the defendant corpora- 
tion “wilfully and knowingly, 
falsely and fraudulently, furnish- 
ed unto the said plaintiff books, 
papers, records, etc., purporting to 
be records showing the circulation 
of the said newspapers and each 
of them, which were false, untrue 
and inaccurate, and then and there- 
by represented to the said plaintiff 
that said books, papers and records 
were the books, records and pa- 
pers showing the circulations of 
the defendant’s newspapers and 
each of them.” These records, it 
is alleged, ‘“‘were inaccurate, false 
and untrue and purposely kept so 
in order to deceive the plaintiff 
company into the belief that the 
average daily circulation of said 
defendant’s newspaper, the Daily 
Inter-Ocean, was larger than it 
really was. 

Damages are sought from the 
defendant publishing company on 
the ground that the alleged fasi- 
fied reports, disseminated by the 
Guarantee Company to the adver- 
tising public, have brought it, the 
plaintiff, into “disrepute with its 
neighbors and patrons” and caused 
a loss of business which has ma- 
terially and financially injured it 
to the extent of $50,000. 

It is alleged that after the con- 
tract with the defendant went into 
effect and the Guarantee Company 
began to publish the “certified 
record” of the circulation of the 
two editions of the Inter-Ocean 
that numerous complaints were re- 
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ceived by the plaintiff, asserting 
that the circulation reported was 
erroneous and excessive. On this 
account the Guarantee Company 
claims it began to lose customers 
and was unable to induce newspa- 
pers or periodicals to make con- 
tracts with it. 

In the month of December, 1899, 
it is declared, the plaintiff began 
to suspect that the books and rec- 
ords shown to it by the Inter- 
Ocean Publishing Company did 
not show the actual paid circula- 
tions of the publications. Acting 
on this suspicion, the examiners 
of the Guarantee Company were set 
to work it is averred, on the lists 
furnished by the Inter-Ocean Com- 
pany as the names of actual sub- 
scribers and agents. It is asserted 
that from the list 150’ persons 
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to be fictitious persons. On this 
point the language of the declar- 
ation is: ‘And the books, records 
and papers containing the names 
and addresses and purporting to 
show that such persons had pur- 
chased such newspapers were not 
genuine, but were fictitious and 
had been nrepared for the pur- 
pose of deceiving the plaintiff and 
through the plaintiff the advertis- 
ing public; that the said books 
were false and were known by the 
defendant to be false.”—Chicago 
(Ul. ) Record, March 20, 1900. 


PAUL NATHAN? S VIEW. 

Some people contend that the adver- 
tising matter which is sent by mail 
should be sent under full letter postage 
to insure attention. In many cases 
this makes the cost prohibitive, and my 
experience has been that it is not only 
unnecessary but is wasteful if the ad- 
vertising embodies originality and is 





named on the books as residing 
in the States of Illinois, Michigan, 
Indiana, Wisconsin and Iowa, and 
purporting to be wholesale agents 
who purchased 28,000 copies daily 
and a like number of Sunday pa- 


done systematically, persistently and in- 
yen Paul Nathan, in Profitable 
Advertising. 
+o 
In advertising each case must be care- 
fully studied and precedent must not be 





followed blindly.—Profitable Advertis- 
pers of the defendant, were Ba ing. 
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A Good Fit... 


E have been looking forsome 
W one who could comfortably 
wear the shoes that Car) 

We found him— 


MR. T. L, LOOMIS 


An experienced groceryman, 
well and favorably known in Pas- 
adena, after taking his place in 
the store for a week,* has con- 
vinced us that he will fill the bill. 
With Charley Baker, the goof 
disposition, the polite gentleman 
and correct mathematician, on 
the wagon, we flatter ourselves 
that we have as good a force as 
can be found in any grocery 
house in Pasaders. Yours for 
the most of the best forthe ieast, 


Davis & Owen 


229 EAST COLORADO ST. 
Phone Black 1222... 


left. 
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“HAD IT IN FOR THE ‘HERALD.’ ” 
New York, March 24, 1900. 
Mr. Peter Dougan: 

The Baltimore Herald folks say that 
their attention has been directed to an 
article on page 13 of Printers’ INK of 
March 21st purporting to be an inter- 
view with L. G. Turner, of Baltimore. 
They say that Mr. Turner is very much 
annoyed at being misquoted in this story. 
He states absolutely that he never said 
the Herald and the World were not 
worth the prices asked for their adver- 
tising. They say further, to show you 
how inaccurate the story is in its entire- 
ty, Mr. Turner never advertises in Sun- 
day papers, nor did he say anything 
to his interviewer about placing his 
orders for printing in Philadelphia and 
England. It would seem from the in- 
vestigation made by the Herald folks 


that Mr. Heywood is a solicitor for a 
Philadelphia printing house, and the 
wish to get Mr. Turner’s order was 


apparently “father to the thought.”” The 
Herald folks learn that Mr. Heywood 
was employed by that paper some years 
ago and was discharged by the late Mr, 
Bechhofer at the time he was general 
manager. Ever since that time he 
seems to “have had it in” for the 
Herald. Wis interview with Mr. Tur- 
ner has been inaccurately stated and 
naturally the Herald folks think it has 
done them a distinct injustice. The 
Herald folks feel that some correction 
should be made to put them right. 





Yours truly, S. C. Beckwitu. 
THE “SENTINEL’S” VIEWS. 
Office of 


“THE KNOXVILLE SENTINEL.” 

KNoxviL_e, Tenn., March 22, 1900. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

At one time Lord & Thomas, advertis- 
ing agency of Chicago, placed a great 
deal of advertising in newspapers. The 
last few years they have been trying 
to confine their business to magazines. 
One of their best clients is Armour & 
Co. and the great bulk of their business 
is placed in the magazines. However, 
Lord & Thomas, to show their gener- 
osity to the newspapers, are sending out 
a calendar of Armour & Co., which 
costs to produce, say, 25 cents. The 
postage on the calendar is 6 cents and 
wrapper, etc., about one cent. Along 
with the calendar they send a letter 
under separate cover calling the paper’s 
attention to the calendar and requesting 
the paper to give a complimentary no- 
tice, inclosing a “prepared” one of 
avout 50 minion lines. Like all good 
things, they cost the newspapers com- 
position and space and shrewd adver- 
tising agents and their clients a nominal 
sum of 20 or 30 cents. The matter 
should be relegated to the waste basket. 
Were Lord & Thomas placing more 
business with daily newspapers, some 
consideration could be expected in their 


behalf, but none for Armour & Co., 
who ignore the dailies and take the 
monthlies. Very respectfully, 


Tue KNoxvILLeE SENTINEL Co., 
R. H. Hart, Mgr. 
in iia ats 
ConFIDENCE in one’s self assists many 
a man to success where others of su- 
perior attainments, but lacking self-reli- 
ance. fail.—Benjamin Wood. 
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AN OLD TIMER. 
Dunsmutr, Cal., March 17, 1900. 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The inclosed ad, clipped to-day from 
the Petaluma (Cal.) Courier, -has been 
running in that paper for over twenty- 
four years without a change—all of that 
time in the weekly edition and for many 
years in the daily. I was working in 


HIDES TALLOW 


POULTRY, EGGS 
WOOL, GAME 
FRUIT 
VEGETABLES-ETC 
[He HIGHEST MARKEY !PRICE PAID 


ee 


PHILIP DUNN'S. 


WAGHINGTON SBTIPETALUMA a> wien 0 





the office as a compositor when W. F. 
Shattuck, now of the Pacific States 

ype Foundry, San Francisco, set the 
ad, and having taken the paper ever 
since, know positively that the ad has 
remained intact during the time stated. 
It is sent as a curio. Yours, etc., 

R. H. Wuitson. 


- —_ 
NEWS NOTES FROM THE HUB. 

Boston, Mass., March 26, 1900. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Thomas W. Lawson’s bill to prevent 
anonymous and false advertising has 
been favorably reported to the Legis 
lature by committee in charge of it. 

The Boston Globe has become so in- 
dependent in its advertising policy and 
so apprehensive of free reading notices 
creeping into the paper without the 
sanction of the counting-room that strict 
orders have been given to reporters 
not to mention under any circumstances 
such _ well-known names as Winchester 
and Remington in referring to weapons, 
Colts, in speaking of revolvers, Rough 
on Rats and many others. 

In the recent investigation that has 
been going on at the State House it 
developed that the Massachusetts Pipe 
ine Company has spent many thousand 
dollers during the past two years in 
newspaper editorials, distributed among 
the leading papers of the city to bring 
the public to view in a favorable light 
the promoting schemes of the com- 
pany. Thomas W, Lawson, by some 
of his testimony, created a sensation in 
the city, exposing the purchasing of 
editorial columns by the wholesale and 
the bribing of legislatures by the com- 
pany’s secret agents. 7, W 


o.oo 
THE man who tells what he has to 
sell, why it is good, and just how and 
why he is able to make low prices, is 
the man vee is going to get the busi- 
obacco 


ness. Leaf. 
ce - a 
THe advertiser can command full 
measure in circulation as he can in 
flour or corn or coffee.—Munsey. 
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ONE MAN’S PLAINT. 

NoTtTincHuamM, Eng., Mar. 16, 1900. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The vicar of my parish is coming 
over to New York with a club to have 
a nice, quiet little talk with you. As 
I receive Printers’ INK on Sunday 





mornings and as I must immediately as- 





similate its contents, my attendance at 
church has become very erratic. The 
vicar says that if I cannot break my 
bad habit he’ll murder the editor and 
smash up the paper. What must I do, 
give up PRINTE INK or become an 
out and out backslider? 
‘Yours faithfully, 
W. L. ve S. Lemont, B. A. 
Proprietor Howard’s Powders, the 
instantaneous cure for headache. 
—— 
NEW ATHENS INGENUITY. 
New Artuens, IIL, Mar. 23, 1900. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 


The business men of New Athens at 
their last meeting set aside a liberal 
appropriation to advertise the town, 
their method of procedure being thus: 
Desiring a paper mill and believing this 
a good location for such an industry, an 
advertisement will be run in a trade 
paper of that class (taken from Rowell’s 
Directory), setting forth the advantages 


of this town along that special line; 
a tile factory is wanted and will be 
sought in a like manner through pe- 
riodicals devoted to that class. 
Respectfully, Jno. W. Wiecanp. 
dom tin : 
A POSSIBLE REASON. 


Every incoming postmaster-general of 
late years has claimed that the mails are 
burdened with second-class mail matter, 
the ong of which causes great loss 
to the Government. It is easier to make 
this charge than to prove the condition. 
This cheaper postage on newspapers has 
been granted by the Government on the 
ground that it was the means of dis- 
seminating valuable information, of ed- 
ucating the people ry of making them 


more intelligent. We never could see 
why the same sasons did not apply 
to the distribution of good books, un- 
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ELECTRICITY. 
eitschrift 


ENGRAVING BY 
_ In a recent number of the Z 
fuer Elektrocuemie there is an article 
by Dr. Langbein on a process of en- 
graving dies by electrolytic etching, 
which is now ready to be used by a 
German company. <A _ negative cast of 
the original 1s made of plaster of Paris 


or any other suitable porous material, 
and is saturated with the electrolyte: 
this cast is then connected as a whole 
with the negative pole of an electric 
source. It is then pressed slightly 
against the etched, 


metal — to be 


which is connected with the positive 


pole. By this contact the circuit is 
closed, so that the points where the 
negative cast touches the metal plate, 


the metal of the latter is dissolved, thus 
forming the exact counterpart of the 
negative cast. The contact should be 
made only for a moment, the cast be- 
ing then removed and the metal plate 
brushed off in order to remove the in- 
soluble materials contained in the metal; 
contact is then made again and the 
process repeated. As it is of utmost 
importance that at the successive con- 
tacts exactly the same points are in 
contact with the metal, this part of the 
process is to be accomplished by an au- 
tomatically _ operating machine; the 
brushing off is also done automatically 
by means of a quickly rotating brush. 
To etch a steel plate to a depth of forty 
mils, it must be touched with the neg- 
ative about 600 to 700 times, each time 
for twelve seconds, four to five hours 
being required for the whole process. 
The best electrolyte for etching steel is 
a _ solution of ten per cent of chloride 
of ammonium, with seme hydrochloric 
acid. The best current is 1.3 amperes 
per square inch, at eight to twelve volts. 
The voltage must be regulated; it has 


to be smaller at the beginning of the 
process, when only the highest points 
of the negative cast are touching the 
plate. Great difficulty was e nes 
in getting a good quality of plaster, 
as it must be hard and its porosity 
should be neither too hard nor too 
small.—American Electrician. 
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less it might be that newspapers are ADVERTISING is not_a mystical, mys- 
possibly able to serve the causes and terious proposition. The ordinary laws 
ambitions of politicians more effectually of cause and effect apply in advertis- 
than are good books.—National Printer ing just as they do in mechanics or to 
Journalist. the sciences.—Agricultural Advertising 
a — 
 -— - ICLEF OOT 
ra 
* * 
$ Does You a Creat Service Besides 
——— * 

7 Relieving You of Flies. 

@ By this time you know that flies carry contagious diseases 

¢ from one person to another. 

The question is: How can you prevent them from infecting you? 

# If you let the fly buzz about in your room, the germ which it 

has just picked off from someone iu the neighborhood suffering 
e f: ir hoid fever, diphth let fever, etc becon 
rom typhoid feve iphtheria, scarlet fever, -» may become 

@ detached, and you may inhale it. 

e If you let the fly walk over your food, the germ may stick to 

rd that, and you will soon have it where it ‘wants to 

7 But if something will catch and hold both the — and the fly 

« before they alight on your Remon or food, oT 1 be protects. 

# There is only one thing made that will do this. It is TANCLEF OOT ‘sTt CKY FLY 

@ PAPER. It catches the germ as well as the fly and coats them both over with a varnish 

g from which they can never escape, 

‘ BO0O00 080888 


TAKING 





TIME BY THE FORELOCK, 
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MEDICAL PUBLICATIONS 


[n the March issue of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Directory for 
1900 seventeen medical journals 
get credit for actual average issues 
of more than ten thousand copies 
and it is noticeable that all but 
six of the seventeen are rated 
in exact figures from publishers’ 
annual report on file in the Di- 
rectory office, which may warrant 
a conclusion that the six in ques- 
tion are not particularly anxious 
for a competitive examination as 
to comparative circulation. 

The weeklies in above class are 
Chicago Journal of the American 
Medical Association, owned and 
controlled by physicians, with an 
average issue in 1899 of 13,672— 
the largest circulation of any med- 
ical weekly in America; and the 
Philadelphia Medical Journal, with 
average for 1899 of 10,980. The 
New York Medical Journal, from 
a scientific and medical stand- 
point, is at least as well regarded 
in the profession as any other 
publication that could be named. 
From an issue of 10,250 in 1895 
it reached 12,171 in 1897, since 
which time no report in detail has 
been made. A letter rating in 1898 
gives it credit for an issue exceed- 
ing 7.500 copies. The probabilities 
are, however, in the opinion of the 
writer, that an up-to-date rating, 
if obtainable, would place the rec- 
ord, in point of issue, above 10,000. 

There is but one semi-monthly 
in the 10,000 class, viz.: New York 
Pediatrics—actual average for 
year ending June 15, 1899, 10,958. 

Among medical monthlies the 
St. Louis Medical Brief, from an 
average of 33,092 for year ending 
September, 1898, gets estimated 
issue exceeding 20,000 in 1899. To 
the New York /nternational Jour- 
nal of Surgery is accorded an av- 
erage in 1808 of 28,310 and an es- 
timate exceeding 20,000 in 1899. 
The Chicago Alkaloidal Clinic 
for 1899 reported an average of 
24,166. The New York Modern 
Medical Science had an estimated 
issue in 1899 exceeding 17,500 and 
the Public Health Journal 12,500. 
In Philadelphia the Medical W ‘orld 
reports an average of 25 in 
1899; the Medical Council's aver- 
age for year ending October, 1899, 
was 16,905; the Cyclopedia of 





Practical Medicine’s for year end- 
ing October, 1899, 10,186 and the 
Medical Summary in 1899, 10,000. 
The St. Louis Medical Mirror re- 
ported an average in 1899 of 12,- 
806. The Toledo (Ohio) Medical 
Compend’s average in 1899 was 
10,000. 

The American Journal of Der- 
matology, St. Louis, bi-monthly, 
reported an average in 1898 of 206,- 
250 and had an estimated issue in 
1899 exceeding 20,000. 

Leonard's Illustrated Medical 
Journal, quarterly, in Detroit, is 
given an average for 1809 of 14,- 
295 and the New York Bulletin 
of the Pasteur Institute, also quar- 
terly, which reported an average 
in 1897 of 25,100, is credited with 
exceeding 17,500 in 1899. The Di- 
rectory editor intimates that it 
may not be now published—he has 
seen no late copy. 

There is a temptation to prolong 
this review and refer to the dozen 
or more journals of over 4,000 
circulation that report exact issues 
with some regularity year by year, 
but the Directory may be left to 
cell the story in detail for each 
one interested. 

++ 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

The March issue of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory for 1900 
catalogues six newspapers devoted 
to woman suffrage which get 
credit for actual average issues of 
more than 1,000 copies The 
Woman's Tribune of Washington, 
D. C., bi-weekly, records no issue 
in 1898 of less than 4,000 and gets 
an estimate for 1899 exceeding 
2,250. In 1894 the !V’oman’s Col- 
umn, Boston, monthly, had an av- 
erage of 15,500, but failure to 
make further reports caused a reg- 
ular descending scale in estimated 
output until from partial. statistics 
furnished in 1898 the maximum 
was placed at exceeding 1,000. 
With this the publisher expressed 
dissatisfaction, but appeared un- 
willing to convey information to 
warrant a higher rating. The 
Boston Club Woman, monthly, 
has been raised from an estimated 
issue of less than 1,000 to exceed- 
ing 4,000 in 1899, and the Woman's 
Voice, monthly, reports:an aver- 


age in 1899 of 2,750. 
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SPORTING PAPERS. 


Under this general head are in- 
cluded publications devoted to 
sports—athletics, cycling, golfing 
and, incidentally, road-making. In 
the March issue of the American 
Newspaper Directory for 1900 ten 
such publications get credit for 
average issues of more than ten 
thousand copies. They are con- 
sidered in order, viz.: Chicago 
Sports Afield, monthly, average is- 
sue during 1898, 22,916; in 1899, 
24,167. Boston Illustrated Police 
News, weekly, has never made a 
definite statement for Directory; 
estimated issueexceeds 12,500. El- 
liott’s Magazine, monthly, cycling, 
average issue year ending March, 
1898, 93,791, no later detailed re- 
port; 1899 estimate exceeds 40,- 
000. Golfer, monthly, a handsome 
magazine, reports average in 
1899, 50,000. There is a round- 
ness and evenness about the cir- 
culation figures of the Golfer that 
awaken wonder as well as admira- 


tion. Of the St. Louis Sporting 
News, weekly, no detailed report 
since 1895 has been recorded; the 


present estimate of its issues ex- 
ceeds 17,500. New York National 
Police Gazette, weekly, has never 
made a circulation statement for 
the Directory that could be con- 
sidered definite or satisfactory ; 
the present estimate of its issues 
exceeds 17,500. It is not by any 
means the power in the sporting 
world it once was. MKider and 
Driver, a very handsome weekly, 
reported 20,000 in 1895. The es- 
timate for 1899 exceeds 12,500. 
This is probably too high. Out- 
ing’s monthly average as per re- 
port filed in 1896 of 88,148, was 
questioned and its publisher has 
made no report since. The esti- 
mated issue in 1898 exceeded 40,- 
000; in 1899 it exceeded 20,000. 
New York Rudder, monthly, re- 
ported an average in 1899 of II,- 
458. Cincinnati (Ohio) Sports- 
man’s Review, weekly,  ceas- 
ed to give definite information 
after a report of 21,210 in 1894; 
estimate for 1899 exceeds 17,500. 
The New York Clipper is one of 
the oldtime weeklies devoted 
largely to sports and the drama. 
It was always a good paper and an 
acknowledged authority in its sev- 
eral lines. Possibly the Clipper 
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may be as good to-day as ever; 
but an apparent persistency in re- 
fusing information to the Direct- 
ory as to circulation during a 
long period of years results in a 
decline from estimated issue ex- 
ceeding 12,500 in 1891 to exceed- 
ing 4,000 in 1899. An _ expert 
whose opinion was asked believes 
the Directory figures high enough, 
but asserts that the bull’s eye mark 
(© ), of peculiar excellence, 
ought to be accorded to the Clip- 
per, for it is probably as true of it 
as of any paper described in the 
book that advertisers value it 
more for the class and quality of 
its circulation than for the number 
of f copies printed. 

* “* This mark, familiarly known as the 
bulls eye (©), is used in the American 
Newspaper Directory to indicate that 
advertisers value the paper so designated 
more for the class and quality of its 
circulation than for the mere number 
of copies printed. From  Webster’s 
Dictionary one may learn that among 
the old aichemists gold was symbolically 
represented by the sign- (©). 

aie 
LAW 


PUBLICATIONS. 





In the March issue of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Directory for 1900 
four publications, legal in charac- 
ter, get credit for aoe average 
issues of more than 10,000 copies. 
The St. Paul (Minn.) National 
Reporter System, weekly, a com- 
bination of State and national re- 
ports of great value, probably 
leads, with an average in 1808 of 
27,760, pretty well distributed 
throughout the entire country. Its 
estimated issue in 1899 exceeds 
20,000. The Northport (N. Y.) 
Law Notes, monthly, similar in 
character but of less general scope, 
showed an average for 1808 of 
25,000 and has an_ estimated 
issue exceeding 20,000 in I 
The Rochester (N. Y.) Case 
and Comment, monthly, for 
year ending February, 1900, re- 
ported an average of 27,500. This 
may place it at the head of the 
list. The New York Mercantile 
Adjuster and Lawyer and Credit 
Man, monthly, has increased from 
7.875 in 1895 to 11,916 for year 
ending November, 1899. 





Type is talk. It is your voice 
to represent your emphasis and 
gestures.—Kuh,Nathan & Fischer, 


f 


UM 
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ANTI-PROHIBITION. 


The Directory names _ three 
weekly papers in this class accord- 
ed an average issue of more than 
1,000 copies, viz.: Chicago Cham- 
pion of Fair Play, smallest issue 
in 1894, 7,500; has not since made 
a report; 1899 estimate exceeds 
2,250, but no recent copy has been 
seen and it may be dead. Detroit 
Truth, no — figures furnished 
since 1894; latest estimate exceeds 

250. Minneapolis Both Sides, 
won average in 1898, 1,254; in 
1899 estimate exceeds 1,000. 


HORTICULTURE AND FLOR- 
ICULTURE. 


In the March issue of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Directory for 1900 
eleven publications devoted to 
Horticulture and Floriculture get 
credit for actual average issues of 
over 10,000 copies. Those rated 
from publishers’ statements, in ex- 
act figures, are Libonia (Pa.) 
Park's Floral Magazine, monthly, 
subscription 50 cents, average for 
year ending March, 1899, 354,907 
—by far the largest circulation ac- 
corded to any publication of its 
class; Springfield (Ohio) How to 
Grow Flowers, monthly average 
for 1899 was 106,666—an increase 
from 51,666 in 1897, and St Joseph 
(Mo.) Western Fruit Grower, 
monthly average of 10,000 for 
year ending October, 1899, and 
Pulaski (N. Y.) Fruit Farmer, 
quarterly, average 10,000 in 1899. 

None of the remaining seven 
publications have made a late re- 
port and their present estimated 
issues are in each case designated 
by a circulation letter. The Floral 
Park (N. Y.) Mayflower,, month- 
ly, had an average of 232,000 in 
1806. Nothing definite has since 
been learned; estimate exceeds 

5,000—the largest given under 
Directory rules in the absence of 
a publication statement. Reed 
City (Mich.) Success with the 
Garden, monthly, exceeding 20,- 
ooo. St. Paul (Minn.) Home 
and Garden, monthly, appears 
to exceed 40,000; Rochester 
(N. Y.) Green’s Fruit Grower, 
monthly, claimed 51,000 in 1895 
and seems entitled now to exceed- 
ing 20,000; Vick’s Illustrated 
Magazine of Rochester, N. Y., has 


varied from an estimate of exceed- 
ing 75,000 in 1891 to exceeding 
20,000 in 1899; West Grove (Pa.) 
Success with Flowers, monthly, 
from 75,000 in 1895 gets exceeding 
20,000 in 1899; American Garden- 
ing of New York, weekly, from 
an estimate exceeding 17,500 in 
1891 has a present estimate ex- 
ceeding 12,500. 

Mention should be made of Des 
Moines (Iowa) Western Garden, 
monthly, actual average for year 
ending Hovember, 1899, 9,875. 


D: AIRY PU BL ICATIONS. 


In the March i issue of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Wirectory for 
1900 six publications in Dairy in- 
terests get credit for actual aver- 
age issues of over 5,000 copies. 
The Practical Dairyman of In- 
dianapolis appears to lead, with 
an average in 1899 of 20,416. 
Hoard's Dairyman of Fort Atkin- 
son, Wis., doubtless comes next in 
order. Printers’ INK recalls a 
time when publisher Hoard bitter- 
ly opposed the Directory and crit- 
icised with severity its insistence 
upon receiving necessary facts in 
detail to establish an exact circula- 
tion rating. It recalls the surprise 
occasioned upon, receipt of just 
such a report as was wanted from 
the Dairyman in 1894, showing 
average issue for that year of 19,- 
068 and Mr. Hoard’s expressed 
gratification when the Directory 
appeared with these figures in cold 
type. It seemed to change his 
views materially as to Directory 
methods and evoked somewhat of 
approbation for its system and 
thoroughness. Another _ report 
followed for the year 1896 and 
again appeared the average, this 
time it was 21,035; but nothing 
later in the necessary detail has 
come to hand from the Dairyman. 
It is no rated D—estimated to 
exceed 17,500. The Chicago Dairy 
and Creamery, semi-monthly, was 
established in 1898 and its issue is 
believed to exceed 7,500. The 
Waterloo (Iowa) Creamery Jour- 
nal, monthly, reported an om 
in 1899 of 10,566 and the Lincoln 
(Neb.) Dairyman an average of 
5.025, while the Grand Rapids 
(Mich.) Cheesemaker’s average in 
1899 was 7,000, 
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BARBERS AND HAIR- 
DRESSING. 


The March, 1900, American 
Newspaper Directory shows five 
publications, all monthly, devoted 
to barbers and their pursuits, ac- 
corded an average issue of 1,000 
or more copies. Four are rated in 
actual figures from publishers’ 
detailed reports on file. The Phil- 
adelphia National Barber leads, 
with an average of 24,458, then 
comes the Cleveland Barbers’ 
Journal, with 6,042, the Topeka 
(Kans.) Western Barber, with 
5375 and the St. Paul (Minn.) 
Professional Barber, with 2,375. 





LIVE STOCK PUBLICATIONS 





In the March issue of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Directory for 1900 
six publications devoted especially 
to live stock get credit for actual 
average issues of over 20,000 cop- 
ies. The Daily Drovers’ Journal 
of Chicago reported an average in 
1898 of 37,149, but in the absence 
of later information gets in 1899 
exceeding 20,000; the American 
Swineherd’s monthly average for 
1899 was 39,125, and the Minne- 
apolis (Minn.) Farm, Stock and 
Home, semi-monthly, in 1899 av- 
eraged 43,916; the Des Moines 
(Iowa) Poultry Farmer, monthly, 
from an average of 31,500 in I 
gets exceeding 20,000 in 1899; the 
Quincy (Ill.) Reliable Poultry 
Journal’s monthly average in 1899 
was 36,750; the Boston ( Mass.) 
Farm Poultry, semi-monthly, re- 
ported an average in 1808 of 27,- 
498; its present estimate exceeds 
20,000. 

The following publications, fur- 
nishing up-to-date reports of cir- 


culation, are all rated for past 
year in exact figures: Ghicago 
American Bee Journal, weekly, 


7.757; Des Moines (Iowa) West- 
ern Garden and Poultry Journal, 
monthly, 9,875; Boston American 
Stockkeeper, weekly, 6,000; War- 
saw (Mo.) Poultry Topt s, month- 

¥.) 


ly, 6,978; Syracuse (N. 
American Poultry Advocate, 
monthly, 18,333: Medina (Ohio) 


Gleanings in Bee Culture, semi- 
monthly, 12,437; Springfield (O.) 
Pets and Animals, monthly, 11,- 
025; Woodwar4 “~kla.) Live 
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Stock Inspector, monthly, 8,650; 
Dallas (Tex.) Stock and Farm 
Journal, weekly, 17,012; Winni- 
peg Nor-IWest Farmer, semi- 
monthly, 10,154. 

+> ———__—- 





SCIENCE. 


In the March issue of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Directory for 
1900 two publications devoted to 
science require particular mention : 
the St. Louis Word and Works, a 
monthly paper devoted to scien- 
tific subjects and home literature, 
which by no means can be con- 
sidered a scientific paper in any 
technical sense, from its regularly 
furnished circulation statements, 
the latest showing an average for 
1899 of 30,962, and the New York 
Scientific American from its gen- 
eral superior excellence; but so 
far as circulation statistics are 
concerned the Scientific American 
is a poor model. There appears 
to have been no report from it in 
the Directory office at any time. 
From an estimated issue exceeding 
40,000 in 1894 it stands at exceed- 
ing 20,000 in 1899. Perhaps this 
is too low, but if it is the pub- 
lishers could easily secure its cor- 
rection. Apparently they do not 
care. It is one of the best of 
American weeklies. Every num- 
ber is full of interest. Its adver- 
tising rates are high, but its pat- 
ronage is large. As a_ money 
maker the Scientific American has 
long been regarded as a sort of 
of »rivate mint. If any paper is 
deserving of that distinguishing 
mark of excellence, the bull’s eye 
( ©), it is surely the Scientific 
American. This mark is stated 
in the Directory page of explan- 
ations to indicate that advertisers 
value the paper so 11arked more 
for the class and quality of its-cir- 
culation than for the number of 
copies printed and Webster’s Dic- 
tionary indicates that among the 
old chemists gold was sy mbolical- 
ly represented by this (© ) sign. 

* This mark, familiarly known as the 
bulls eye (©), is used in the American 
Newspaper Directory to indicate that 
advertisers value the paper so designated 
more for the class and quality of its 
circulation than for the mere number 
of copies printed. From Webster’s 
Dictionary one may learn that among 


the old aichemists gold was symbolically 
represented by the sign (@), 
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EDUCATIONAL INSTITU- 
TION 


Z 


The numerous publications is- 
sued by students and devoted to 
collegiate or academic news are 
most of them distinctly local in 
circulation and appear during 
school or college terms. There 
are but five having credit for print- 
ing more than 1,000 copes and 
none of these seem to consider an 
exact circulation rating of much 
account—probably because in each 
case the actual figures would prove 
so very small. The Boston Har- 
vard Graduates’ Magazine, quar- 
terly, is the best of the lot. Its 
issue is thought to exceed 2,250 
copies. 

ee es 


ARMY AND NAVY NEWSPA- 
PERS 


In the March issue of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Directory for 
1900 two papers only in this class 
get credit for an issue of 2,500 
or more. The New York Army 
and Navy Journal, weekly, ac- 
corded an actual average of 6,524 
in 1899, is doubtless the all-around 
best and most reliable paper of 
its class and may almost be taken 
as an official —- The Nash- 
ville (Tenn.) Confederate Veter- 
an’s monthly average for 1899 was 
20,165. 

THE GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC. 

Is represented by the Washing- 
ton (D. C.) National Tribune, 
whose average issue for year end- 
ing with June, 1899, was 121,821 
copies. 

THE WOMAN’S RELIEF CORPS. 

An outgrowth of the Grand 
Army, has for its organ the Grand 
Army Advocate and Woman's Re- 
licf Corps Magazine of Des 
Moines, Iowa; average issue in 
1808, 7,604, estimated issue in 1899 
exceeding 4,000. 

~-or 


ADVERTISING JOURN ALS. 


In the March issue of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Directory for 1900 
seven publications devoted to ad- 
vertising get credit for actus il av- 
erage issues of over 5,000 copies. 
Printers’ INK is glad to stand at 
the head of the list and shows an 
average in 1899 of 23.008; Colum- 
bus (Ohio) Advertising World, 
monthly, comes next, with 14,833 





and then Cincinnati Bill Board, 
monthly, with 10,308; Chicago 
Ad Sense, monthly nes is 
6,905; Agricultural Advertising, 
6,133; Boston Profitable Advertis- 
ing, monthly, 5,983, and New York 
Charles Austin Bates’ Criticisms, 
monthly, 5,583—all in 1899. It. is 
noticeable that every one of the 
above publications furnished an 
up-to-date circulation statement 
and is rated in exact figures. The 
Adve a rs’ Guide of New Mar- 
ket, N. J., reported an average is- 
sue in 1899 of 4,3 375. 


MATRI MONI: AL PAPERS. 


The March American Newspa- 
per Directory for 1900 records 
three papers in this class—all 
monthly—as entitled to an issue of 
1,000 or more. Climax of Chicago 
is strictly matrimonial and appears 
to be in great demand. Its reg- 
ular average for 1895 was 25,155. 
The Directory estimates its 1899 
issue as exceeding 17,500, but ap- 
parently business has fallen off. 
Gunnel’s Monthly of Toledo may 
be entitled to exceeding 4,000 or 
more, although there has been no 
report furnished for several years. 
The only Eastern paper matri- 
monially inclined is the Stoughton 
(Mass.) Messenger, apparently 
contented with an estimated issue 
of 1,000 or more. Possibly these 
publications serve some useful pur- 
pose; just what is not, to the 
writer, quite apparent. No pun 
is intended. 


AGENTS’ “PUB BLICA ATIONS. 


The March issue of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory for 1900 
accords to three publications de- 
voted to agents an average issue 
of over 4,000 copies. Philadelphia 
New Ideas, monthly, has but one 
circulation report on record; from 
that one its average in 1896 was 
shown to be 101,110; the estimated 
1899 rating exceeds 40,000 and 
should probably be reduced; the 
monthly Sun of Philadelphia had 
an average of 31,405 in 1897 and 
is estimated to exceed 17,500 in 
1899; the Agents’ Guide, monthly, 
New York, has fallen from 74,- 
750 in 1892 to an estimated 17,500 
in 1899; the Covington (Ky.) 
Union Agent, monthly, — an 
average of 4,041 in I 
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NUMISMATICS, PHILATELY 
AND ANTIQUES. 


Under this classification the 
American Newspaper Directory 
for March, 1900, catalogues ten 
publications accorded actual av- 
erage issue of more than 1,000 
copies. There appears to be one, 
however, devoted to Numismatics 
and only one having a circulation 
of at least 4,000, viz.: Mekeel’s 
Weekly Stamp News, St. Louis, 
Mo. In 1895 its smallest issue was 
11,500 but indications seem to sus- 
tain the present estimate—exceed- 
ing 4,000. The Salem (Mass.) 
Antiquarian, monthly, reported 
an average in 1808 of 1,508. 
The St. Joseph (Mo.) Jnterna- 
tional Philatelist, for same _ pe- 
riod, 2,904 (1899 estimate exceed- 
ing 1,000), and the Berlin (Ont.) 
Philatelic Advocate in 1899, 3,192. 
The New York Philatelist, month- 
ly, showed an average in 1899 of 
1,591. 

BREAKING IN A PEN POINT. 

“All pens are alike to me,” said the 
clever young woman, “and all pens 
would be alike to you, if you only knew 
how to break them in.” Don’t moisten 
your new pen between your lips before 
you begin to write. Don’t say charms 
over it. Take your steel pen, dip it 
into the ink, then hold it in the flame 
of a match for a few seconds, wipe it 
carefully, dip it into the ink, and you 
have a pen that will make glad the heart 
within you.”—Washington Post. 
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BOOKLET IDEAS. 

Advertising booklets should be adapt- 
ed to the people who are expected to 
read them. It will not do to strike an 
average between business man and 
housewife. Better issue literature for 
each separately to secure the best re- 
sults. The business man wants to talk 
business. He wants specific information 
expressed tersely and abhors generali- 
ties or levity. Not so with the average 
housewife. If the chapters are brief, 
sketchy and written in a bright, chatty 
style they may be read. If in addition 
they contain information which the 
reader can use in her work or conver- 
sation, suggestions for new ways of 
doing things, or containing snatches of 
wit or repartee they will be read. / 
hearing once obtained, the facts may 
be sandwiched in between. A few novel 
recipes or methods of preparing for- 
eign dishes are welcomed, and sugges- 
tions for serving food, table decorations, 
kitchen conveniences and arrangements, 
etc., will be appreciated by those not 
inclined to inquire how their neighbors 
do things. Give the business man his 
facts briefly with a story or an anecdote, 
and give the housewife reading to in- 
terest her and some new ideas to think 
about and experiment with, and the re- 
sult is liable to be profitable.—Progress 
ive Age. 


FREE ADVERTISING. 

The stately leading lady stood tinting 
her cheeks and biting her lips. The 
press had not made her name prominent 
for days. “Mr. Flood,” she suddenly 
said to her manager, “are the lower 
boxes all engaged for to-night?” 

“There is one left, Miss Flye.” 

“Just the thing! When I am alone 
before the house have several of the 
chorus occupy this box and start up 
a loud conversation. It won’t take a 
minute for me to call them down and 
it won’t take a day for it to get from 
Chicago to New York.”—Chicago News. 












A Cloud of Witnesses. 


Promincet Mee ant Wonee Testthy as to be 
Marreione Corsive Progen of 


‘WARNER'S SAFE CURE. 









A MINIATURE REPRODUCTION OF A HALF-PAGE 


OF THE NEW YORK “SUNDAY JOURNAL,” WHICH 


ad 


ADVERTISEMENT IN A RECENT ISSUE 


“ STOOD OUT”? IN AN EXCELLENT MANNER, 





PRINTERS’ INK. 
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Frepby KEHL, Cnicaco. I.- 











ts hae ere as Aas Fae eased 8 
A BABY THAT EVIDENTLY “‘ GOT IT IN THE NECK.” 
LITTLE THINGS. bring failure. A leak in a levee no 
_ It’s the little things of life—the seem- larger than a pinhead may appear to 
ingly insignificant things—that count. be very ins tontinne. but unless speed- 
All great things are accomplished as ily repaired it will soon grow into a 
a result of many little things. The rushing torrent that will spread death 
phonograph was not invented as a re- and destruction before it. It’s a little 
sult of one day’s work; but constant thing for a merchant to cheat a cus- 
study—the knowledge gained through tomer on an article that sells for ten 
the theory and practice of many small cents, but, like the leak in the levee, 
things—made it possible for Edison to it grows and grows, until the fact that 
invent the phonograph. the customer was cheated becomes so 
It’s the little things of business that well known that it keeps a good many 
bring success. The large city depart- people from trading at the dishonest 
ment store has not attained its suc- merchant’s store. 
cess as a result of a few large profits; Minute attention to small details is 


but it’s the combination of many thou- 
sand _ small profits that, is responsible 
for the department store’s success. It’s 
but a little thing to sell an article that 
nets a profit of one cent; but who can 
say what after results may come from 
a small sale? Though insignificant in 
itself, it may prove the means of mak- 
ing subsequent profits of thousands. 
It’s the little things of business that 


the material out of which big businesses 
are built. A man may spend thousands 
of dollars in advertising, and yet the 
sales he failed to make by neglecting 
seemingly insignificant details may make 
him a bankrupt. Big things grow from 
little things. the little things of 
business are attended to, the big things 
will take care of_ themselves 
aytor Z. RICHEY. 
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BRIGHT SAYINGS. 


PrinTErs’ INK solicits marked copies of print- 
ed advertisements in which “bright say- 
ings,’”’ terse and epigrammatic expressions, 
appear. There are many of them, and some 
of them are very good. 


“solid marks” 


THE values we offer ; are 
for your money. 
Buy the best. 
the just as good. 


Sucu bargains in such goods are rare 


It costs no more than 


guests even here. 
3ARGAIN. Mark the word; it’s very 
seldom we use it. 


THEY'RE here, they’re gone; they’re 
ours, they’re yours. 

Get your new hat off your mind— 
put it on your head. 

Tue best way to save 
spend it judiciously. 

THE entire store is one 
counter at this time. 

WE sell a few things not for profit, 
but for shelf room. 

Don’t think it over too long—good 
things don’t linger here. 

Make a judicious comparison and you 
will decide in our favor. 

WE habitually strive to 
severest critics—ourselves. 

Tue Chicago is not a chean machine, 
but a good machine cheap. 

Not our ordinary carvers, 
cial article at a special price. 

Say what you will, a black crepon is 
an aristocrat and always will be. 

A CLEAN sweep of lazy lines that have 
not sold as quickly ‘as they should. 

Tue price will not make you afraid 
to look your pocketbook in the face. 

REMEMBER that prices are easy to 
quote, but it’s quality that tells the 
tale. 

THEY are made for all the world like 
Liberty Silk which costs three times as 
much. 

WE can’t feel satisfied with a sale 
unless you feel satisfied with the pur- 
chase. 

OF course your size isn’t here in 
every kind; but it’s here in some kind 
and all kinds are good. 

Not the sort that fits in spots—loose 
in others—but underwear that will en- 
velop your form comfortably. 

IF you care to exchange $7 of legal 
tender for $12 worth of overcoat you 
now have the chance to do so. 

Honest, straight, legitimate prices— 
prices that are not up on one thing and 
down on another to make results bal- 
ance. 

Some call them pantaloons, others 
call them pants, while many call them 
trousers. We call them cheap at these 
prices. 

AFTER you get into one of our over- 
coats it’ll not take you long to decide 
whether you want it for a companion 
or not. 

Batu robes, dressing gowns and 
house coats that appeal to the senses, 
please the eye, satisfy the taste, soothe 
the touch. 

Ir is a delicate matter to comment 
upon the endeavors of competitors, 
We do so—not to disparage their efforts, 


money is to 


big bargain 


satisfy our 


but a spe- 


but to emphasize the power and scope of 
our own. 

Tuey are splendid value at a quarter 
in spite of the slight imperfections that 
make them “seconds” at the best fac- 
tories. Thursday—ig cents. 

Usvatty the first few days of a 
bargain offering take off the cream. 
But where the stuff is all cream there 
is plenty left for the late comers. 

A Look through this stock willatonce 
convince the most skeptical that the day 
is past when it was necessary to pay 
exorbitant prices to custom tailors. 

THERE is a good deal of money in 
savings banks at three per cent that 
ought to be earning ten in real estate. 
My business is knowing where and how. 

We don’t believe it wise to carry 
goods over from one season to another. 
The first loss is the best loss. That’s 
why we are selling at reduced prices. 

WE might as well attempt to write the 
history of the late war on the back of 
a shipping tag as to attempt a descrip- 
tion of our overcoat stock in this little 
“oa. 

Every day we are converting the 

“custom-made” man to our way of think- 
ing. Every day we are increasing our 
success in the field of the merchant 
tailor. 

WE are not much open to suggestions 
from manufacturers as to what our cus- 
tomers want, but are very much open 
to suggestions from customers them- 
selves. 

We never ask a man to take some- 
thing he doesn’t want. If he leaves 
this store without buying he goes with 
the assurance that his call was appre- 
ciated. 


—~—)——— 





A man és aa old as he feels; A woman as old 
as she looks; A whiskey aa old as it tastes. 


Tells you 
its age 
It tastes old 





when you taste it. 
because it /s old. Smoothness, 
flavor, ripeness, purity — every 
quality is there, but—be quite sure 
you’re getting Maryland Club. A 
substitute may not taste old. 





SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
CAHN, BELT & CO., Baltimore, fd. 











ONE OF A SERIES OF ATTRACTIVE WHISKY 
ADS GOTTEN OUT BY A BALTIMORE FIRM, 
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A GROCER’S LYRIC. 


Frank Murphy, a grocer of Blandins- 


ville, Ill., devotes eleven and_ one-half 
inches of double-column advertising | 
space to the lines that follow: 
A LEGEND OF SLEEPY Eye. 

If any man in this man’s town 

Thinks he’s so mighty bright, 
Vhat makes him buy inferior goods 

At prices out of sight? 


What makes him send poor flour home 


That merchants say to try 
And say for bread 
It’s far ahead 
Of Murphy’s “Sleepy Eye’’? 
Next day there’s trouble on the boards 
When the bread has fallen flat; 
Domestic bliss has flown the coop 


And in its place a scrap. 
“Don’t bring me any more such 
Don’t look me in the face 
And say you thought 
That you had bought 
That flour at Murphy’s place. 


stuff; 


“I want you, sir, to understand 
If we continue one, 
That this blamed foolishness must stop 


Before the damage done 
an't be repaired and you and I 
logether trot no more, 
That you must buy 
rhe ‘Sleepy Eye 
They keep at Murphy’s store. 


Cc 


“This stuff they’re pouring into 
Is but the rawest fake; 

But if good flour you'll bring to me 
Then I your bread will bake 
And peace again will bless our 
Our children fat will grow, 

We'll take the eggs 
And ‘yellow-legs’ 
And down to Murphy’s go. 


you 


home, 


year we banked a hundred 

Perh a little more 

And everything we bought to eat 

Came from the corner store 
Where produce is the same as cash 

For Pater: Bh you buy, 

a Frank and Zell 
Are pleased to sell 

You Murphy's ‘Sleepy Eye.’ ” 
COPY CIRCULATIONS. 

If you are merely seeking publicity 
you can afford to use a medium over 
and over again. Duplication of circula- 
tion does not matter. fou want to 
hammer away at the same people week 
after week. That is the kind of ad- 
vertising Sapolio and Royal Jaking 
Powder and the bicycle people and 
others of the at class do. 3ut what I 
call real “advertising” going. after 
direct results—the advertising in which 
the adveftiser attempts to get direct, 
immediate returns. This is the kind of 
advertising the mail-order people do. 
They either want to make cash sales or 
to get into correspondence with pros- 
pective customers. I maintain that for 
this kind of advertising a paper with 
a large sample copy list is a better med- 
ium than one that goes to the 
people month after month and year 
ter year. well selected sample copy 
list enables the advertiser to talk every 
issue to a new lot of people, and in- 
cre his oune ‘es of doing business 
just that much. . C. Ellis, in Agricult- 
l po be Sa 


ips 


SAMPLE 


is 


satne 


ises 


ura 
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COMMERCE AND INDUSTRIES. 
For some years commercial and _ in- 

dustrial organizations have recognized 

the need of a department of the Gov- 


ernment whose function would be de- 
scribed by the title, ee of 
Commerce and Industries.” The im- 


portance of such a department has been 
recognized by most of the great coun- 


tries which are competitors of the 
United States for the markets of the 
world. The United States cannot afford 


to be behind other nations in organizing 
such a department. ‘he functions of 
certain necessary bureaus of the pro- 
posed department are now fulfilled to 
a certain extent by bureaus which are 
either detached or which are distributed 
in different departments. The trans- 
fer of these and various other related 
bureaus to the department of commerce 
would greatly relieve other departments 


which are now over burdened, partic- 
ularly the treasury and interior. The 
bill introduced by Senator Frye pro- 


vides for the establishment of a depart- 
ment to be known as the department of 
commerce and industries, the head of 
which shall be a cabinet officer. It is 
proposed to vest in this all branches of 
public service relating to commerce, 
Cenutesteres and other industries.— 
Knute Nelson, in Independent. 

ad 

THE COUNTRY MERCHANT. 

A country merchant can reach the 
people within the radius of his price 
influence by an intelligent, persistent 
of the newspapers in his section. 
Few merchants who use newspaper space 
so as to obtain the maximum advantage 
from it have either the means or the 
necessity to go into the numerous 
schemes which come up from time to 
time.—Pacific Coast Advertising, 


ARRANGED BY STATES. 


Advertisements under this pal 
each time. By the year $26 a 
other than 2-line initial letter. 
in one wee k in advance 


CONNECTICUT. 


I OOK out for the advertising agent who seeks 
4 to put some other paper on your list ae 
of the Day, New London, to cover its fiel 
There’s a nigger about somewhere. 


MAINE. 


OVAL Baking Powder pays us same as Pink 
ham—Pinkham same as Royal Baking Pow 
der. Other advertisers do the same. _!sn’t that 
the way to treat them—flat rate—all alike? Have 
a ye on two or three good ads “. yet with 

us. We want ’em on same basis. COURIER- 
GAZETTE, Me. (See Rowell 8.) 


Rockland, | 
ILLINOIS. 


YONKEY’S HOME 














50 cents a line 
No display 
“tus be handed 
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JOURNAL is just right for 

advertising articles that interest people in the 
smaller towns. Subscribers belong to American 
Musical Association, and own pianos and organs ; 
150,000 © eho April. Circulation growing ; 60c 
flat rate. te for ame copy and —— 
Ww B CONKEY COMPA is , Chicago. Til. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 








THE! EVENING POST, Charle ston, S. C., is the 

only afternoon pape r published in 100 miles 
of its office. It 1s the official advertising journal 
of Charleston, 8. C. 
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CANADA. | 


YANADIAN ADVERTISIN 
E. DESBARATS ADVE 
Montreal. 








8 best done by Joy, 
Tl SING AGENCY 





Business 
Ethics. 


At the recent meeting of the 








CLASS PAPERS, _ 


ADVERTISING. | 


| 
| 





pPRRTE RS’ INK, | published wee ily by Geo. P.|}| American Newspaper Publishers, 
Rowell & Co., was the first of the now nu ae T ’ oa 

merous class of journals d devoted to advertising. the JoLirr NEws representative 

It likes to call itself The Little Schoolmaster in read a list of advertisements re 

the Art of Advertising. Since its establishment ‘a d ia ° f advertise ments ve 

in 1888 it has had nearly two hundred imitators. fused as being improper for publi- 
PRINTERS’ INK aims to teach good advertising — : — ? ok See 

by publishing good advertising methods, giving cation in reputable daily papers. 

example s of good and bad advertising and tell Among these were: 

ing why. It also considers the value of news 

papers as advertising mediums. Its columns are 3 

wide open for the discussion of any topic interest Whisky dealers or brewery houses 

ing to advertisers, Every advertising man who Weak men and pennyroyals. 

is known at all has contributed to its coiumns 7 


: : “page ew 
wa — y Sale . 
PRINTERS’ INK’S way of teaching is by exciting Flash nt ads—big salaries 


thought and discussion, expressing occasionally Book agent frauds. 

an opinion in favor of one plan and opposing an Clairvovants. 

other, but making no effort to be consistent, ad Female employment agents for 
’ } 


vocating to day to-day’s opinions and abandon bad houses 
ing yesterday ‘s theories to the dead past. Aver Pe ois ° we — 
age circulation during 1898, 23,171. Subscription ersonals for improper purposes, 





price ayear. Advertising rates, classified 25 Trading oe fakes and Ic tteries. 
cents a line each time, display 50'ce nts a line. Fraudule land, mining and 
Addre ess PR RINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce St., N. Y. finan¢ iz iL schemes, 


i Traveling auction sales. 


_RELIGIOUS, 

— We thus protect our friend, the 

> ‘ Pp . 

"BAPTIST. subscriber, in every possible way, 

HE GEORGIA BAPTIST. Augusta, Ga., is reatl believing it to be good business 
by more than 5,000 progressive negro preach ethics. 

ers and teachers in Georgia, South Carolina, Ala 

bama and Florida. Cire’n for 1899, 6,275 weekly. 








we IT PAYS 


To 
Advertise 
In :::: 


The Church Progress 
2 










Because most of its readers prefer 
to trade with the merchants that 
patronize their Catholic journal. 


ESTABLISHED 1878, 


Circulation, . . . 32,000 


For sample copy and rates apply to 


J. P. STAMM, Fullerton Building, St. Louis. 
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9 I will write your beskiet or » cheen, will have it illustrated if ° 
ra necessary, will set the type and print it. Some of the best ° 
Q advertisers in the land leave such matters entirely to me, and I 4 
5 have yet to hear of one who was not thoroughly pleased. Or @© 
ra) I will do any part of the work here mentioned. Write me a) 
Q about what you have in mind. =] 
D WM. JOHNSTON, 8 
4 PRINTERS’ INK Prgss, = 
ral ro Spriace St., New York, ° 
DODD0000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
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Perry 


~~ Ideal Local Daily, 
In An Ideal Section. 


+ 

4 

} 
No newspaper anywhere offers its advertisers a better proposition. It 4 
covers its field thoroughly with 7,200 daily circulation, and its readers are > 
+ 

4 

4 

4 

. 

. 

a4 

4 

4 


+ 


of aclass who have money to spend. Four times the circulation of any 
other Chester newspaper is what the 


Chester Bats Times 


guarantees absolutely to its advertisers. 


| WALLACE & & SPROUL, - = - Ghester, Pa. 
encilsilalinltncttitininctideitssille 








| WALLAGE & 8? 





The Lowest-priced Magazine Advertising in America. 


Figure it out for yourself. 
The Only 5c. Illustrated Monthly 


Magazine in the World. 


eS ye ee oh PAYS ADVERTISERS. 









A, 
an Here is what one advertiser says: 
/ a Publishers Nickell Magazine: 

ee ‘= D> GENTLEMEN:—Please enter our order for another 
¥ a { year at price quoted in your favor of Sept. 29, for space of 


=: one-fourth page. We prefer not to miss a single insertion, 
= and you are authorized to use our old electrotype until the 
new design is delivered to you. 
The Nickell Magazine has paid us much better than some of the magazines that make 
larger claims, Wishing you a large oo of success, we rema 


YHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, Cleveland, Ohio. 
—and ‘ ae are others.’’ 


“ NICKELL MAGAZINE 


30 cents an agate line and $50 a page, with 
5, lo and 20 per cent discount on 3,6 and 12 months’ orders, Circulation 
claims guaranteed by a $1,000 forfeit. Circulation statement, rate cards and 
sample copies can be had of all reputable advertising agencies or the publishers, 


THE POTTER-KENDALL CO., Boston, Mass. 
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The Pawtucket Evening Tribune 


* 
Is one of the leading daily papers of Rhode Island. Its circulation shows a , 








steady growth. The TRIBUNE is a popular paper, and was never more so with 
its patrons than at present. It has a distinct eld of its own in a big territory. 
By the use of its advertising columns, your announcement can be placed before many 
of the people of Rhode Island, Massachusetts, etc. Write y rates. 

If you use the columns of the TRIBU NE, your ad will be in good company. 
The largest and most discriminating local advertisers, as well as the smaller ones, 
constantly use our columns, because it pays them to do so. We also carry the 
leading general advertisers of the country. 
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THE TRIBUNE PUBLISHING CO., Pawtucket, R. I. 3 
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Che Evening a city 1. 


goes into over THIRTEEN THOUSAND FAMILIES 
in Jersey City, and is a guest in over eighty per 
cent of the English-speaking households in the city. 


Average Daily Circulation 14.486 
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A NEWSPAPER 
WITH A VALUE 


| 
is one advertisers should patronize. THE | 
| 





is INDISPENSABLE to most of its readers 
and is valuable to all. It alone contains 
information which is necessary to thou- | 
sands of its subscribers. It is read and 
kept on file. 


Guaranteed Circulation, 10,500. | 
| 








Eastern Agency : THE BUFFALO REVIEW CO, || 
| 





| 150 Nassau St., New York. 


— oe } 











W. E. SCOTT, BuFFALO, N. Y. 
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Montgomery, Ala., 40,000 


(CITY AND SUBURBS.) 


Only 


The JOUrMal ences 


Paper } 
js Q 
e W0000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 


Latest Information 


CONCERNING NEWSPAPER CIRCULATIONS. 


INVALUABLE for advertisers. AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DI- 
il RECTORY. Published March 1, 1g00. 32d year; Ist quar- 
terly issue; 1424 pages. Price five dollars. Delivered, 
carriage paid, on receipt of prices GEO. P. ROWELL & CO.,, 
Publishers, No. 10 Spruce Street, New York. 
00000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 





000000 


~ 
- 


QO9000000000 


Sample copies and papers sent 
year after year to a list of names 


IRCULATION who have once been subscribers, 


whether since paid or not, is by 


That Is some publishers called circulation. 


Farm-Poultry claims that cir- 

culation means only. those copies 

IRCULATIO e Which are bought and paid for by 
the year or from newsdealers each 

issue. Such bona fide circulation 

is all you are asked to pay for when you advertise in Farm-Poultry. 
The character of the paper is high; its influence among its readers 
is large, because it contains the helpful matter which they need. 


Farm-=Poultry 


Goes into families; is read extensively by women. Therefore all ad- 
vertisements that appeal to family wants can be profitably placed in it. 
It is published semi-monthly. Forms close the fifth and twentieth 
of each month. Sample copy and rate card sent on application to 
I. S. JOHNSON & CO., 22 Custom House St., Boston, Mass. 
ADVERTISERS IN FARM-POULTRY GET RESULTS. 
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How much dead wood is there 
in your list? 

Are you using some worthless 
or nearly worthless space? 

Are you paying the right 
price for the good space f 

For $25.00 to $250.00 (ac- 
cording to the length of your 
list) I will tell you whether or not 
you are paying for dead wood- 
whether or not you are paying 
the right prices. 

I'll tell you the real net. 


Your communications will be confidential, of course. 


Charles Austin Bates, 


Vanderbilt Building, New York. 


Chicago: Marquette Building, 
Detroit: Majestic Building. 
Buffalo 176 Prospect Ave. 
Boston: 186 Devonshire St. 
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logues or plans for advertising 
criticism. There is no charge for it. 


PRI 





The difficulty of covering any 
one given section of the country 
that confronts many ad- 
vertisers. 

It has been suggested that mag- 
azines l.ke the Ladies’ Home 
Journal and AMunsey’s, with enor- 
mous crculations, should di- 
vide their issues and have a New 
England edition, a M'ddle States 
edition, Western edition and 
Southern edition. 

This might be advantageous to 
some advertisers, but there is al- 
ready a method whereby magazine 
if they choose, may 

efforts to one dis- 


Is one 


‘advertisers, 
confine their 
‘tinct section. 

Almost all large Sunday news 
papers now publish what they call 
a magazine supplement or 
azine The matter in this 
part of the paper is perhaps of 
not quite so high a grade—is per- 
haps more sensational than that 
published in the monthly maga- 
zines—but, after all, it is along the 
same lines and is probably read 
by a great many of the same peo- 
ple. 

To bring out my thought more 
clearly, let us take the nine States 


mag- 


section. 


New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Massachusetts, Maine, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire. These 


nne States made a very compact 
geographical that is 
easily covered by traveling men 
—and in which there is a large 
number of very excellent Sunday 
newspapers. 

There is in these States an es- 
timated population of a little over 
seventeen millions. It is gener- 
ally accepted that there is an av- 
erage of five individuals in each 
family, so that in the nine States 


section—one 





DEPARTMENT OF CRITICISM. 
‘By Charles Austin ‘Bates. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK may send to this depsrtment advertis 
As many as possible will rec 
PRINTERS’ INK “ pays 








=ments, booklets, cata- 
ive full, honest, earnest 
the freight.’ 

iil Genninies 
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mentioned — there 


are 
about three million four hundred 


probably 


thousand families. 

The Sunday papers of largest 
circulation in their respective cit- 
ies in this territory are the Boston 


Globe, with 270,000, New York 
Journal, with 500,000, Philadel- 
phia /uquirer, with 163,235, Buffalo 


Express, with 65,000 and the Pitts- 
burg Dispatch, with 65,000, making 
a total of one million, sixty-three 
thousand, two hundred and thirty- 
five. 

It is safe to say that very few 
people buy two copies of one pa- 
per, and there is practically no 
duplication in the circulation of 
these five papers. Therefore, we 
mav argue that the combined issues 
of these papers reach eleven hundred, 
sixty-three thousand, two hundred 
and thirty-five homes, or one in 
every three in the nine States under 
consideration. 

Some of these papers, of course, 
have circulation outside of this 
territory, but it is safe to presume 
that it is not any large proportion 
of the whole. 

To run an advertisement of two 
hundred lines, or say seven inches 
double column—nearly the size 
of a magazine page—in the Sun- 
day issues of these five papers for 
one year would cost, approximate- 
ly, ten thousand dollars, with the 
additional expens@ of the advertis- 
ing agent’s charges, the prepara- 
ton of copy, electrotypes, etc., per- 
haps bringing the entire total to 
something like twelve thousand 
dollars. 

Such a campaign of advertis 
ing, if properly followed up with 
good business management, ought 


to bring certain and satisfactory 


results to the owner of any de- 
sirable product. 
Just consider that for an ex 


penditure of one thousand dollars 
a month the advertiser’s story can 
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be placed before about one-twelfth 
of the entire population of the 
United States! 

It certainly looks like a bargain. 

It certainly would seem that the 
maker of a desirable article, who 
could by any ordinary effort take 
a thousand dollars a month out of 
h’s business for one year, would 
be shortsighted indeed if he did 
not invest in this publicity which, 
in the end, would prove to be his 
most valuable asset. 

There is something in the prop- 
osition for every advertiser to 
study and for every business man 
to take into serious consideration. 

Of course there is much room 
for a wide difference of opinion 
as to the exact papers to be chosen 
in the territory. I have taken sim- 
ply those which I believe have the 
largest circulations irrespective of 
quality. I am not prepared to say 
that if I were going to spend 
twelve thousand dollars in this ter- 
ritory within one year I would 
select the publications I have 
mentioned, or that I would distrib- 
ute the money in exactly the way 
I have indicated. 

In Boston there would of course 


be the Herald to consider, and 
probably other papers also. In 
New York, certainly the [Vorld 


and the Herald would have to be 
thought of. In Philadelphia there 
are so many good papers that it is 
hard to chose. 

There are worthy papers in 
smaller cities between Boston and 
New York certainly the MWorld 
and Buffalo and between Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburg. These 
should be taken up for special 
reasons or if the advert ser is pre- 
pared to spend more money. 

By filling in the few gaps with 
good publications it would be pos- 
sible, at an expenditure of perhaps 
twenty-five thousand dollars a 
year, to reach practically every 
reading inhabitant of the nine 
States I have mentioned. 

Is there any other way in which 
it could be done | sO che: aply ? 


Mr. Edw: - F. Smith, of Tren- 
ton, N. J., makes th ngs to drink. 
He uses an envelope for his cor- 
respondence which is pretty good. 
Across the top is this legend: 
“Return in five days to Edward 


F. Smith, Trenton. N. J., who bot- 
tles the finest beverages on earth.” 

Over the postage stamp are the 
words, “This stamp insures deliv- 
ery” and under it the words, “See 
other side.” 

When you turn the envelope 
over you find Mr. Smith’s trade- 
mark and the words, “This stamp 
insures excellence.” 

Arranged so as to be directly un- 
derneath the address is set in three 
lines the information that “Up to 
the time this was mailed to you 
no one had produced the equal of 
Smith’s beverages.” 

None of this matter is obtrusive 
or garish. It is neatly printed in 
small but clear type and makes 
— an attractive appearance. 

Mr. Smith advertises in the pro- 
gramme of the Tailor Onera House. 
His ad appears directly under and 
in connection with the list of com- 
ing attractions and reads as fol- 
lows: 

Any night the Mellow-Dram-o’ 
“Rare Old Wines and Brandies” 
with Edward F. Smith in the lead- 
ing part, preceded by the one-act 
curtain-raiser entitled. “‘Telephone 
11r.”’ Scene laid at Stockton and 
Hanover streets, this city. 

ok 

Just be faa the holid: ays William 

Bean, a Buffalo clothing mz un- 
ufacturer, sent out a large card | 
the form of a menu. Here is his 
bill of fare: 


Sou p.—And all other forms of 
moisture are successfully resisted 
by our Waterproof Winter Coats. 
These coats cost from $18.00 to 
$24.00, and all have the “Crown” 
shoulder-seam improvement. 

Fisu.—Some incredulous _ per- 
sons are inclined to put down 
as a “fish-story’” our statement 
that we are selling $24.00 pants for 








$18.00. You don’t have to take 
our word for it—write for sam- 
ples and see for yourself. We are 


anxious that 
of Wilson’s 
your gain. 
Roasts.—We have a large list 
of well-roasted competitors. They 
are roasted with the following 
dressings: Best Black-hide Shirts, 
double front and back, $4.25; 
“Uwearer” Doulhle-front Overall, 
$4.75; Corduroy Knee Pants, $4.50; 


our lucky 


Woolens 


purchase 
should be 


YIM 


YIM 
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Double-breasted Everett Coat 


(Corduroy Collar), $6.00. 

VEGETABLES.—Some choice vari- 
eties of beans appear in the I tho- 
graphic design on our new “Bean 
Brand” size-tickets. These new 
tickets are very artistic, and give 
a neat appearance to all our spe- 
cialties. 

Puppinc.—It is a regular plum- 
pudding to sell our specialties. 
Some of the largest plums are 
these: Best Mackinaw Coats, 
$30.00; High-grade Kersey Pants, 
$15.00; Wool Hair-line Pants, 
$18.00. Our terms on all leaders 
are strictly net. 

Nuts.—A hard nut for us to 
crack is this: Why will any sen- 
sible merchant buy from a jobber 
or “cheap-John” manufacturer, 
and get ill-shaped goods, cut from 
shoddy materials, and thrown to- 
gether by inexperienced operators, 
when he could do more business 
and make more money by selling 
the reliable ““Bean Brand” ? 





This is better than the average 
effort to be original and humor- 
ous, 

Advertising matter of this kind 
is sure to be read, but unfortu- 
nately it is very rarely worth read- 
ing. 

Mr. Bean did not make the mis- 
take of trying to be too funny and 
stuck closely to business through 
his menu. 

As a usual thing the advertiser 
who tries to be humorous gets so 
wrapped .up in the humor of the 
iob that he forgets all about busi- 
ness. 

* * * 
J. T. Meere, a printer of 
Le Compte, La., sends a circular 
pr-nted on mourning stationery 
announcing the death of high 
prices, 

Two things are prominently dis- 
played. One is the word “died” 
and the other the name of Mr. 
Meere. 

The natural inference is that he 
is dead, but according to his story 
he is very much alive. 

He calls himself the Drummer 
Man and says that every subscriber 
to the Drummer gets an aluminum 
card case, 


He doesn’t take the trouble to 
tell what the Drummer is, evident- 
ly assuming that everybody is per- 
fectly familiar with it. 

He is also careless enough to 
spell buried with two r’s. 

The printer who is ether too ig- 
norant or too careless to spell sim- 
ple little words properly had better 
get somebody else to print his ad- 
vertising matter for him. 

Defects of this character will 
keep people away from a printer. 

A printer’s work is his advertis- 
ing and if the work is poor nothing 
he can say will convince people 
that they ought to patronize him. 

The printer who gets business 
is the one who sees that every 
piece of his own advert'sing mat- 
ter comes just as near perfect 
printing as it is possible to come. 

* ck * 


The O. & O. Tea Company, 31 
Burling slip, New York, make this 
sort of a talk to the trade: 

“Are you using the Ko Teas to 
stimulate your general business 
as well as your Tea trade? 

“These Teas will draw trade to 
your store that you do not now 
have, at the same time showing 
you a liberal profit. 

“This company has unequaled fa- 
cilities for obtaining the best and 
purest Teas produced, and we are 
giving our customers the benefit of 
this, as also of the knowledge and 
experience of the best Tea experts 
in the country. 

“No trouble giving your cus- 
tomers the same; we see to that. 

“No trouble matching your 
Teas; we do that for you. 

“No trouble weighing out; the 
Teas are already packed and ready 
for delivery, and you save time, 
paper and twine. 

“No large stock; we carry the 
stock and ship you as you want the 
goods. 

‘Did you ever have a more rea- 
sonable proposition? 

This is talk of the right sort 
so far as it goes. You cannot 
make too many arguments of this 
character or make them too often. 

But the O. & O. Tea Company 
make the mistake of printing this 
matter on a little flimsy sheet of 
paper about six inches long and 
two or three inches wide. It is 
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just as cheap as it can be and just 
as attractive as it can be. 

[If the O. & O. Tea people had 
spent a few dollars in 


getting this 


up in the form of an attractive 
' 11 ' t sea 
proy 
, 

1 
In every advertise ‘ 
ome wav or other, to stick out 

that nobody can 

If the idvertiser dep | upon 
human curiosity he is going to lose 


a lot of business 
One of the best headlines in the 


world is the name of the article 
you have to sell 
Still, advertisers use up gray 


matter and tear their hair out try 
ing to invent cute and catchy head 
lines which mean absolutely noth- 


Ing. 
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Some time ago I received the 


following interesting letter: 


Akron, O. 


rhe inclosed ad was suggested to me 
by the ircumstance it describ The 
ad was inserted in Akron Sunday 
i vlad ‘ R " ’ rht one t 
Printed sae me » Vaived af 
f 
( , 1 ! 
’ l . P 
lr 
f ' 
‘ 
All kind ¢ j rinting 
GEO ( TACKSON 
Safe Ticket Printer ! Main St 
| ett Bldg Tel. 241 
This brings out a new point not 
often dwelt upon by printers. The 


experience of Mr. Jackson proves 
that it is an important and neces- 
sary It makes a first-rate ad 
and it is a first-rate idea. Mr. 
Jackson ingeniously shows that 
there is always something new to 
be said about an old story. I never 


one 





remember 
rought out in 
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seeing this point 
printers’ advertis- 
and yet it is a point that well 
ld be 


Naturally one would 





ness 
I 
1? ‘ 
Ie 
! 
tw lair ex 
(, NAME (,00p TRAIN 
\ rt | t February when 


ew Chicago-Denver 


n in service, we christened it 
Chic igo Special 9 Che 

e fits it perfectly. In the first 
it is a Chicago train. Then 

it is a special train. The 

ng time is  special—1,046 
n less than 28% hours. The 


pment is special—sleeping, li 
dining and chair cars. The 
ce 1s special—as good as any 


n the world. 


Leave Denver on this superb 
train at 2.50 this afternoon, and 
to | \ morning you are in 


Not 
Omaha or St. Joseph, to-morrow 


a 


lickets at ofhes t con ig 
, '? 
' ; 

(ft t t! t ‘ 

‘ vu | ett t ‘ 

uldn't very well get along witl 
mut it 

\t the same time there is no 
reason why a railroad should not 
give us some facts as to why we 
should patronize it in preference 


to competing lines 

Each railroad has some reasons 
for existence There are some 
reasons why we should travel in 


its cars 

There seems to be no good rea 
son why any railroad should keep 
these reasons to itself, 
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MPTNESS|| 


WINS! 


Chatham Citisen, 


PittsBoro, N. C., March 8, Igoo. 
PRINTERS INK JONSON, New York, N. Y. 

Sir -—I inclose money order, for which please send me good ‘‘ news” 
ink suitable for a country weekly newspaper. 

Send at once, please. When I ordered ink of you before, the ink was 
here just fifty-five hours after the order left here. The quickest business 
ever I knew. Thanks for same. 

Truly, 
R. B, LINEBERRY. 


1 make it a point to ship all orders on the day I receive 
them unless the inks are of special manufacture. When any 
unusual delays occur I immediately notify the customers, and 
if I make a promise to ship on a certain date I keep my prom- 
ise, even if the factory runs days, nights and Sundays. ‘The 
printers who buy from me can almost tell the hour their inks 
will arrive, barring accidents, and this system has been the 
mainstay of my success. I was an unknown printer when I 
started in the ink trade, and my demanding cash in advance 
made my progress more difficult, but I seldom, if ever, lose a 
customer unless my competitors cut my prices and give credit. 
We are not all blessed with an over-abundance of cash, and an 
extension of thirty or sixty days on the payment of a bill of 
goods makes quite a difference, even if the quality is not up to 
my standard. From January 2d to March 28th this year I re- 
ceived 2,918 orders, and I defy any ink house in the world to 
equal this record, not forgetting that I have no salesmen and 
ship no goods without the money. Send for my price list. 


ADDRESS 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 


.13 Spruce St., New York. 
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PRINTERS’ TINK, 


The Street Cars 


IN WHICH WE CONTROL THE 
Advertising Privileges 


ARE WELL PATRONIZED BY THE PUBLIC. 














NUANLAWLANLANWANWANYENI 
LAR IALALILIDIRNIN 


Your announcement : : 
never lacks an audience, 
from -the moment the cars 
depart upon their first trip 
in the morning until they 
return to their quarters at 
night. 

Facts and figures for 
the asking. 





NLL ANWANLANWANI 
LDPE PNT IIS 





GEO. KISSAM & CoO., 
253 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


13 Branch Offices. 











Written by Will J. Gray, Sherbrooke, Canada. 
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I HE Borough of Brook- 
ge lyn in Greater New 
ee York has a popula- 


tion of 1,300,000. 
To intelligently reach the eye 
of 135,000 daily passengers, 
your card should be in the. . 




















The size of spaces, 16 by 24 
and 16 by 48 inches, gives youa 
chance to exploit your business 
intelligently and profitably, and 
at an expense of less than 
$4.00 per day (for a single 
space) in the 298 cars of this 
system. 


GEO. KISSAM & CO., 
253 BROADWAY, N. Y. 























